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Work, Independence, 


Socialism 


ae debate on the economic situation which was opened by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last Thursday week and closed by 
Mr Bevin on Monday reflected the stale summer air of Westminster. 
The well-known pattern of the Chancellor’s statements on Britain’s 
economic difficulties was followed without variation: first the storm 
report, then a brief statement of the principles accepted by the Gov- 
ernment as a compass in the darkness and finally the announcement 
of the latest cuts. The cuts were more specific than had been expected 
at this stage, but this was the only part of any Ministerial statement 
that was precise. For the rest, neither Sir Stafford nor any other minis- 
ter gave any indication of how he expected the crisis to resolve itself. 
Nor did he state what long-term proposals he had in mind to put before 
the American Government, beyond reiterating that the Government 
intended to pursue policies that would maintain full employment. 


The Government’s policy as outlined at Westminster appears as a 
mixture of pious aspiration for freer trade with a determination not to 
budge an iota from the defensive policy of the past two years. The 
aspirations as put by Mr Harold Wilson were presented in terms of 
flowery vagueness: 

* to achieve a full multilateral system will require the freest possible 
movement of trade from debtor to creditor countries, the opening of 
markets to the fullest possible extent by creditor countries, the removal 
of tariff barriers by creditor countries, the achievement of the lowest 
possible costs and prices by debtor countries and adequate provisions 
of investment abroad by surplus countries, whether by private capital or 
by public organisation through national and international agencies. 

But there was no sign that the Government has any fresh ideas, 
either to achieve a loosening of world trade, or to defend the dangerous 
position in which Britain now finds itself. Afl that ministers could 
advocate was a tightening of the restrictions, coupled with 
the hope that if it was said loudly enough that sterling will not 
be devalued, that the social services and the housing programme will 
not be affected, and that Britain’s difficulties are not Britain’s fault, all 
these things will be believed. The Government’s defiant attitude 
that the only alternative to adhering rigidly to the policies of a boom 
period would be another great depression was joyfully echoed from — 
the Labour back benches in blaming the United States for Britain’s 
plight—a charge that is as untrue as it is ungenerous, as dangerous to 
international relations as to clear thinking at home. 


With an inflexible economic policy and a pattern of world 
economic relations which is rapidly dltering, something must give way. 
To judge by the paucity of ideas displayed by the British Government, 
and by its unwillingness to warn the British people of present dangers, 
it is to be presumed that nothing will be done until the British economy 
grinds slowly to a standstill amidst empty shops and mass unemploy- 
ment. 
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One would be tempted to reach this gloomy conclusion, 
but for a ray of light from an unexpected quarter. 
On Saturday, Mr Aneurin Bevan spoke to a miners’ gala in 
Northumberland. After scouting the likelihood of a coalition 
government and after condemning the action of the dock 
strikers, he said: 

The only people who can put you on your own feet are 
yourselves and for 1949, I give you work first, independence 
second. Socialism third. 

Mr Bevan’s eloquence has a habit of running away with 
him, and miners’ galas have a tendency to superheat the emo- 
tions of Labour ministers, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the Minister of Health did not mean what he said. If 
he was in earnest, he has uttered one of the most sensible 
remarks made by any member of the Government in a very 
long time. It is the remark of a politician who may be learn- 
ing the beginnings of statesmanship, which is to face reality 
even when it conflicts with political interest. It is possible 
—it would need the evidence of more than one speech to 
show that it was probable—that Mr Bevan, despite his love 
of political drum beating and despite his arrogant contempt 
for any opinion other than his own, is at heart a realist. It 
is possible that, since Mr Bevan knows, as every Minister 
must, that easy words and easy living will solve none of 
Britain’s problems, he has decided that, after all, the 
economic strength of Britain is a more vital and enduring 
interest than the prevailing of any one political doctrine. 


* 


The order of priorities which he laid down last Saturday 
is a very sensible one. “Work” in the sense of 
value given for wages received—which with Britain’s present 
wage structure means hard work—is fundamental to the 
solution of the British problem. “Independence” is the 
only aim to which Britain can honourably subscribe, however 
difficult it may be to attain. Such an aim is in marked con- 
trast to the nostrums of those Labour members—and Minis- 
ters—whose only solution to the present crisis is 
to argue that since America has caused the crisis, America 
must cure it. Nor can there be any objection to the appear- 
ance of “ Socialism ” on the priority list. But Socialism in 
the sense of social security, an improvement of the status 
of the working class and experiment with new forms of 
economic organisation, is attendant on the achievement of 
work and independence. If Mr Bevan has at last realised 
that even the present measure of Socialism cannot be sus- 
tained unless the British people can restore their economic 
independence by hard work, he has taken a long stride for- 
ward. Much wasted effort would have been saved by realising 
it earlier. 


It has often been argued here that a new dawn of realism 
within the Labour Party and the present Government is to be 
preferred, as a solution to the crisis, to their mere displace- 
ment by another government. The most urgent psychological 
problem in contemporary Britain is to make British workers 
realise that “ the only people who can put you on your own 
feet are yourselves.” And the only government which can 
bring about that realisation is the one which the workers 
regard as their own. It is essential to avoid a repetition of the 
political tragedy of 1931 which permitted the Labour party to 
retreat from realism by finding a scapegoat for its own mis- 
takes. That is why Mr Bevan is right to reject the idea of a 
coalition. A coalition founded merely upon the personal 
alliance of a few political leaders would weaken the cohesion 
of both the Conservative and the Socialist parties and allow 
both of them to dodge the responsibility for the action of the 
coalition government. The problems of today are not those 
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of administration but of policy. If there were complete agree. 
ment on policy between the two major parties there would be 
no need for a coalition, and if there were not—and it js 
impossible to see, at present, how there could be—the 
coalition government could proceed only on the lowes 
common denominator of agreement while neither pany 
accepted full responsibility. 


It would be much better if the Labour party could be 
brought to solve the problems which are in pat 
of its own creation. Since it is one of two powerful 
parties in the state and likely to have control of Britain’s 
destiny at frequent intervals in the foreseeable future, it is 
essential that its stature should match its power. That is 
why those who are not Socialists but who care about the 
political and economic health of Britain would welcome any 
signs of the growth of a spirit of statesmanship and intellec- 
tual flexibility, or a willingness to put country above party, 
among its leaders. 


If, then, Mr Bevan or any other leading member of the 
Government is prepared to preach the slogan which he pro- 
pounded last Saturday, there is cause for rejoicing. But 
preaching is not nearly enough. The history of the past 
four years is littered with slogans that have never been 
translated into material terms. The British people, by now, 
are almost slogan-proof. It is, indeed, a necessary first step 
that Ministers should see, and be prepared to say in public, 
what ought to be done. But they will not be confronting 
the task of statesmanship until they move on to the second 
step and start to bring about the conditions in which their 
slogans will be implemented. Not even all Mr Bevan’s 
eloquence—if that is the only instrument to be used—will 
avail to persuade the dockers and the railwaymen to put 
work and independence at the top of their personal priority 
lists. The circumstances of the world as they know it give 
them entirely different ideas. If Mr Bevan wants them to 
act upon his slogan, he must do more than try to persuade 
them. He must set about so changing the external circum- 
stances conditioning their attitude that they are induced— 
and if inducements do not work, compelled—in their own 
individual lives to put work first. 


Has he thought this out ? Is he, for instance, prepared 
to admit that only very much harder work can justify the 
present level of wages in many industries, not least in the 
mining industry ? Is he prepared to accept the fact that 
since prices must be reduced, and if wages cannot be 
lowered, then labour costs must be got down, which means, 
among other things, turning off the marginal, or the idle, 
worker ? Is he in fact prepared to face the moderate margin 
of unemployment that must accompany any changes of 
policy towards efficient low cost production ? Is he pre 
pared to limit and eventually to reduce the Government’s 
level of expenditure, in particular on his own health service ? 
Is he prepared to follow his own order of priorities to the 
extent of postponing irrelevant and expensive schemes of 
socialist experiment, such as iron and steel nationalisation ? 


These are the questions which any Socialist leader who is 
anxious for his party to have the honour of saving the 
standard of living and restoring the world’s confidence in 
Britain must ask himself. If Mr Bevan desires a more ¢i- 
during reputation than that of a skilful demagogue—as he 
appears now to do—these are the problems he must post 
himself. If he ignores them, it will be a monument to the 
fact that the Labour Government, which had in its hand most 
of the necessary influence and power to resolve Britain's 
economic difficulties, yet lacked the most important thing 
of all—understanding of reality. 
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Atom and Pact 


EN days ago, just as the debate on the Atlantic Pact 

opened in real earnest in the Senate, the American 
statesmen and officials most concerned with the control of 
atomic energy met in great secrecy at Blair House, President 
Truman’s temporary residence in Washington. Their dis- 
cussions turned on a problem which so far has not been given 
much prominence in the international discussion of atomic 
power. Hitherto, the divergence between America and 
Russia has held the field, the Russians rejecting international 
control and supervision, the Americans proposing the Baruch 
Plan, whereby all atomic material capable of destructive use 
would be placed under international control and only “ de- 
natured ” atomic substances such as isotopes released for un- 
restricted use. It was on this issue that the United Nations’ 
attempt to deal with atomic energy broke down over a year 
ago, and since that time the only new feature on the atomic 
scene has been the increasing reluctance of many American 
senators to allow even harmless atomic material to leave the 
United States. 


The Blair House conference, it is now learned, was called 
because Great Britain has raised a new issue. Some months 
ago it appears to have been decided that, since international 
control had broken down and nothing else had been proposed 
to take its place, Britain would have to begin manufacturing 
its own atomic weapons. The British have, therefore, in- 
formally approached the Americans, asking for wider access 
to uranium supplies in the Congo, and suggesting that 
the latest secrets in American atomic bomb production 
should be made available. The British do not regard these 
secrets as a stne qua non of bomb production. It is officially 
stated that bombs could be made in any case ; but the United 
States is in a position to save Britain much time and wealth- 
consuming research by reviving the reciprocity of the war 
years, 

This appears to be the present position and it must be 
admitted that it is not very satisfactory. This is certainly 
not a moment at which the Americans are likely to be 
enthusiastic about the creation of centres of atomic bomb 
manufacture on the western shores of the Atlantic. Many 
Americans already argue that such a development might 
under certain conditions invite a Russian invasion, and would 
in any case increase the military risks inherent in a possible 
loss of Europe’s western fringe. Still less are the Americans 
anxious to share their atomic secrets. Britain is linked by 


the Brussels pact with France and France’s atomic research 
is directed by a Communist. It does not follow that 
secret information divulged to Britain and Canada would 
automatically reach M. Joliot-Curie’s desk, but the chance 
that it might is quite sufficient to cause concern among the 
most level-headed American senators. 


Yet the alternative—that Britain should decide, unaided 
and single-handed, to manufacture atomic bombs—is equally 
unsatisfactory from the American standpoint. Even without 
American assistance in the matter of atomic secrets, a centre 
of atomic bomb construction could come into being all the 
same, and a pooling of information between the Western 
Union powers might take place without any possibility of 
American participation and control. At present American 
policy is thus caught in a dilemma. Either to withhold or 
to share the secrets of the bomb seems to end in the same 
result—the creation of centres of bomb manufacture within 
Russian reach and the risk of vital information percolating 
through to the Communists. 


The situation is, however, equally unsatisfactory for 
Britain, the Commonwealth and the western Powers in 
Europe.: If they have no bombs, they are neglecting the 
elementary conditions of security. But if they manufacture 
them, they will be involved in all probability in an expense 
far beyond anything their crisis-ridden economies can afford. 
Moreover, they will be exposed to grave risks of espionage 
and of leakage of vital information. They are also likely to 
find the whole problem of military defence and military pre- 
paredness complicated by the existence in their midst of so 
tempting a target as a fully functioning centre of atomic arms 
production. In fact, to have two separate unco-ordinated 
programmes of atom bomb construction in full swing on 
both sides of the Atlantic meets the vital needs of none of 
the powers concerned. 


* 


It may be protested at this point that the existence of the 
Atlantic Pact has so far been left out of the argument. This 
instrument of international collaboration surely meets the 
difficulty. Since the Atlantic Powers are now united in a 
common defence system—so the argument runs—it is no 
longer necessary to consider the construction of atom bombs 
in Europe at all. One of. the principles underlying 
integrated defence policies is that each nation should con- 
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centrate on the type of weapon it is best fitted to manu- 
facture, and rely for the rest on the armaments preduced 
by its allies. If ever there was a case for one nation 
undertaking the production of one type of weapon, it should 
lie here with the American monopoly of the atom bomb. In 
the United States, manufacture can continue with the maxi- 
mum guarantee against attack and invasion. The work accom- 
plished already guarantees the production of the bomb at a 
minimum cost. There is everything to be said, surely, for 
leaving the United States as the sole producer of the bomb 
and its sole supplier to Britain, the Commonwealth and 
western Europe. 


But across this argument falls the shadow of Senator Taft. 
A strong body of senatorial opinion believes that the Atlanuc 
Pact ought not to include any specific guarantee by the 
United States to supply western Europe with arms. Even 
the most fervent supporters of the Pact admit that in any 
specific situation containing a risk of war, the United States 
would retain its right to decide whether or not it should join 
in the struggle. The Pact certainly rests on the general 
presumption that if the other partners were the victims of 
unprovoked aggression, America would enter the war. But 
how long would it take the Senate to reach the decision to 
declare war and make atomic weapons available ? Could a 
nation, faced with imminent atomic bombardment, afford to 
deny itself the most effective weapon of counter attack and 
rest upon the outcome of a Senatorial debate ? The Atlantic 
Pact itself does not answer these fateful questions. It is not, 
therefore, at this point a complete substitute for a nation’s 
own atomic defence. 


* 


There is no escaping the fact that if the United States 
practises what is in effect a purely nationalist, even isola- 
tienist policy, in relation to atomic weapons, other nations 
will be compelled to fellow suit. They might prefer to trust 
the Americans and to leave the manufacture of the bomb to 
the United States. Every interest—economic and strategic 
—points in that direction. But no responsible government 
able to produce effective atomic defence could neglect to do 
so simply in the hope that the Atlantic Pact would “ turn out 
all right on the night.” The British Government would be 
evading a fundamental duty if it did not at this point seek 
to obiain the raw materials and—if they can be secured—the 
technical secrets necessary to the building up of its own 
atomic defence. 


It is, however, very far from certain that the last word has 
been spoken on American policy. Since 1945, the American 
record on the question of atomic energy has been one of 
singular courage and enlightenment. The Baruch plan 
offered mankind a possibility of international co-operation 
and a pooling of sovereignty unique in history. The opposi- 
tion of the Russians may have thrown the Americans back 
upon their own national resources in the last eighteen 
months, but there is no reason to suppose that the spirit 
behind the Baruch Report has been dissipated or that no 
policy save purely national policy is to be hoped for now. 


There are at least two courses of action which could lead the 
western Powers out of their present impasse. The first is 
conceived simply within the framework of the Atlantic Pact 
and could be worked out by some such body as a Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. Committee. It could take the form of a con- 
crete agreement upon the distribution of arms manufacture ; 
this, while it confined the actual construction of atom bombs 
to the United States, would allow for stockpiles in other 
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parts of the area covered by the Pact, and would lay down 
the circumstances under which the stockpiled bombs could 
be used. It is true that such a convention would entail com- 
mitments which many Senators are unwilling to envisage at 
this point—an American treaty obligation to supply certain 
arms to Europe and to agree in advance to certain cases jn 
which they could be used. But the Atlantic Pact can hardly 
become an instrument of defence at all without some such 
undertaking, and it is palpably not the intention of the 
American people to see the treaty dwindle into a latter-day 
Kellogg Pact. 


Another more courageous, more far-reaching and more 
creative approach could be found in a return to the Baruch 
plan. So far, it has been assumed that since Russia will 
not participate, the plan cannot be pursued further. But is 
there anything in its provisions which makes it unfit to be 
adapted to the needs of the western Powers acting as a 
single, multi-national group? The problem of separate 
national manufacture of atom bombs—for this is in essence 
the issue raised at the Blair House conference—is precisely 
the problem which the plan seeks to resolve. The inter- 
national atomic authority it proposes would be the single 
source of atomic weapons, and their use would be deter- 
mined internationally by the participating powers, and not 
by any single government. The secrecy of its opera 
tions would be safeguarded not only by the care with which 
each participating nation selected its officials—the only safe- 
guard, after all, open to a national government—but by the 
fact that the scientists, upon whom all atomic research 
depends, are particularly susceptible to the appeal of inter- 
nationalism. Service in an international agency might well 
create in them a loyalty and enthusiasm not always called 
forth by purely national employment. Moreover, the choice 
is not between the confidence the United States can place 
in its Own employees and the faith it might have in a body 
of international public servants. The alternatives are either 
a number of separate national centres of atomic arms pro 
duction or one single international agency. There can be 
little doubt that international control would better safeguard 
the secret processes of atomic weapon making. 


* 


The truth is that the problems posed by the existence 
of atomic power chalieng:: the traditional relations between 
sovereign powers to their very foundations. This fact was 
recognised in the drafting of the Baruch Plan, but Russia’s 
intransigence has caused the Americans to slip back into 
more traditional modes of thinking. Yet the dilemma of 
national and international control of atomic energy does not 
exist simply as a reflection of Russian hostility. It haunts 
all relations between sovereign states. In particular, it strikes 
away all possible equivocations and concealments from such 
essays in semi-sovereignty as the Atlantic Pact. When the 
issue is as sharp and terrible as a nation’s capacity to survive 
the sudden onslaught of atomic war, there are no measures 
midway between total national control by separate govern- 
ments or complete international control, through some new 
agency. If the Americans abide by strictly national solu- 
tions, Britain in the first place, and later the Commonwealth 
and western Europe must also follow a purely national line. 
Thus before it is even ratified the Atlantic Pact is under- 
going its first real test. The attempt to solve the problems of 
atomic control will either underpin it and strengthen it as a 
genuine instrument of international co-operation, or it may 
—— from the Pact even the psychological value it enjoys 
today. 
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Gambling 


HE Royal Commission on Gambling, which was 
appointed earlier this year under the chairmanship of 
Mr H. U. Willink, is now getting down to work. It held its 
first two public inquiries on Wednesday and Thursday, 
when it heard evidence from the Home Office, the 
Post Office and other Government departments. Much 
of the groundwork has already been covered by 
the previous Royal Commission under Mr Justice Rowlatt 
in 1933, but the growth of betting, particularly on football 
pools, since that date and the desire of present-day Chancel- 
jors to tap such a tantalising source of revenue have given 
the problem of gambling a new twist. The present Royal 
Commission has been given wide terms of reference ; they will 
probably confine themselves to deciding how widespread 
gambling is, whether it is harming the welfare of the nation, 
and how to spread the Chancellor’s net so as to catch all who 
benefit and not only those who have the misfortune ro attract 
his attention already. 


The outstanding fact about gambling, as the Home 
Office pointed out, is that so little _ statistical 
information abcut it can be obtained or verified. It 
would take a posse of many detectives, for instance, 
to ascertain the basic facts about bookmakers—how 
many there are, how large their turnover is, and how many 
people they employ. No one can say with any certainty how 
big the betting industry is; the amount of moncy and people 
involved, the social and economic effects of gambling, are all 
largely matters of guesswork. The Post Office can make 
estimates of how much is spent on football pools, and the 
owners of totalisators at horse races and dog tracks are obliged 
by law to publish their turnover. But the large number of 
bookmakers who carry on their business outside the pools 
and the totalisators, on the course and off the course, legally 
and illegally, are not obliged to publish their accounts. 


Any estimate of the total amount of money spent on 
betting, therefore, is liable to very large errors. The ascer- 
tainable figures for 1948 in the three main spheres of betting 
—horses, greyhounds and football—are given below: — 


Toialisators at horse races ............ £26 million 
Toitalisators at dog tracks ............ £95 million* 
DORE Oe ie. oc, nncdnietes ens £61 million 


Football pools and the totalisators at horse races show a 
slight increase over the figures for 1947, but the totalisators 
on dog tracks show a marked drop of about £36 million, 
which is probably due to the tax imposed on them in the 
Autumn Budget of 1947 and to the resultant shift of betting 
into the hands of bookmakers. 


The amount of money passing through the hands of book- 
makets is not, of course, known. But calculations based 
on a Mass Observation survey, undertaken in 1947 for 
a voluntary organisation called Education and Action 
for Leisure, suggest that bookmakers took not less than 
£100 miléon and not more than £300 million in bets in 
1947. The guess of a total turnover om betting of about 
£400 million is, therefore, subject to a possible error of at 

t 25 per cent. 


It is important to remember, however, that this sum repre- 
‘ents turnover, and a substantial part of it does find its way 
back into the pockets of the public. Again, it is almost 
‘possible to discover what proportion of the public’s money 


Based on an estimate of the Board of Inland Revenue. 





sticks to the bookmakers and the pools. (The totalisators 
take 6 per cent, and the tax on greyhound totes take an extra 
Io per cent.) Such evidence as there is points to a figure 
of between 15 and 20 per cent, which bookmakers apparently 
regard as being enough to cover their expenses—which are 
high—and to give them a reasonable profit. If the higher of 
these two figures is taken, the actual cost of betting to the 
public may be of the order of £80 million. 


The pools employ about 37,000 men and women, at least 
half of whom work part-time only. Shortly before the 
war, it was said that there were 30,000 bookmakers and this 
figure is perhaps as good a guess as any; nearly all the people 
they employ are on part-time or else carry out their work 
in addition to their normal employment. The Ministry of 
Labour, in their evidence to the Royal Commission, gave 
the number of those employed on betting as 40,000, which 
does not presumably include those on part-time work. It is 
open to conjecture how many jockeys, trainers, stewards, 
postmen, police, printers, groundsmen and the many other 
skilled men and women involved by organised racing would 
lose their livelihood if there were no gambling on the results. 


* 


How many people bet? The answer depends on the defi- 
nition of betting. If every form of gambling from a whist 
drive at a church féte to roulette played in a smoke-ridden 
room in Soho is included, 72 per cent of the adult population, 
according to Mass Observation, have gambled at one time 
or another. If gaming, competitions and lotteries are omitted, 
the figures are: 


Horse racing ............ 49 per cent i 
Football pools ......... 44 per centt lot at ve ae 
Greyhound racing ...18 per cent | The. age Of 16 years 


The average value of a single bet in 1947, according to 
the same source, was: — 


CROUNOE a cistreenniie 4s. 6d.— 5s. 9d. 
TUE nccoceenaneneds 2s. 6d.— 3s. 4d. 
SOE sccevasecumnete gs. od.— 10s. 6d. 


It is generally believed that in 1948 the average amount 
staked had fallen. 

The social effect of betting is even more difficult to assess. 
It is undoubtedly true that betting absorbs a great deal 
of working as well as leisure time, and therefore that it slows 
down production to some extent. On the other hand, 
it is probably much less true now than it was 
fifty or even twenty years ago, that family life 
is jeopardised or that morals are seriously corrupted 
by mass gambling. The mere fact that so great a 
proportion of the public now accept betting as a normal form 
of entertainment has removed much of the viciousness from 
it. Pool forms are filled up in the family circle and they are 
for the most part regarded as competitions and not as a form 
of gambling. Betting on horses and dogs has become an all- 
embracing medium of social contact. Those who are respon- 
sible for enforcing the gaming and betting laws are convinced 
that if gambling were eradicated, other more damaging vices 
would spring up in its place. 

But whether this contention is true or not, the fact remains 
that too much money and too much time are being spent on 


ot The Hulton Readership Survey for 1948 shows a figure of 
29.4 per cent for the population of 21 years and over. 
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betting. Attempts at prohibition may be unwise on several 
counts, but clearly the influence of the state should, wherever 
possible, be cast on the side of a curtailment of gambling. 


x 


The trend of legislation on betting and gaming has been 
on the one hand to make it as difficult as possible for the 
poorer classes to bet and on the other to stabilise the position 
of bookmakers, The betting Acts are outstanding examples 
of “one law for the rich and another for the poor.” The 
belief of the legislators in the past was that there was no 
point in stopping those who could afford it from throwing 
their money away, but that if those who could not afford to 
do so gambled, they would become an added burden to the 
community and should therefore be restrained. 


The present laws spring from the Betting and Gaming 
Act of 1853, which forbade cash betting off the course and 
prohibited the public from resorting to a public place for 
betting. This led, as was intended, to credit betting which 
was thought to be beyond the means of the poor, on the 
ground that bookmakers would not accept bets from those of 
uncertain financial standing. But the Act also led to the 
extensive rise of street betting, and in 1906 a further Act was 
passed in an attempt to eradicate the street bookmaker. But 
it has proved possible in practice to enforce the Street Betting 
Act only on a very limited scale, and the street bookmakers 
are, if anything, even more prolific than before. 


In 1920 an attempt was made to put an end to the foot- 
ball pools which had just started business. The public were 
forbidden to pay for their bets at the same time as they sent 
in their coupons. The loophole was obvious, and the pools 
simply arranged for payment to be made one week later. In 
1928, totalisators on race courses were legalised and a statu- 
tory board, financed by a share of the tote, was set up for 
the improvement of the breeding of horses and the sport of 
horse racing. Finally, in 1934, after the previous Royal Com- 
mission had reported, the Betting and Lotteries Act—knowr 
as the Bookmaker’s Charter—was passed in an attempt to 
clear up some of the anomalies which had arisen. Totalisators 
on dog tracks were made legal ; bookmakers were guaranteed 
admission to racecourses and dog tracks and a place there to 
carry on their business ; competitions in newspapers which 
were based on a forecast of a future event were forbidden ; 
and lotteries were reduced to some sort of order. As the law 
stands today, cash betting on the course, credit betting off 
the course, totalisators and football pools, are all legal. Street 
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betting, public lotteries and cash betting off the course are 
all forbidden. 

The chief difficulty with the betting laws, however, is to 
enforce them. Driven from one field of operations, book- 
makers quickly spring up in another. Street betting is as 
bad as it ever was ; lottery tickets for, say, the Irish Sweep. 
stake, are not very difficult to obtain; and the control of 
cash betting is almost impossible with the limited number 
of policement available. Any system of licensing bookmakers 
suffers from the same disadvantage. Those who can avoid 
licences—and the tax which it would probably mean—will 
obviously do so. 

Indeed, under the present betting laws, a widespread tax 
on betting is impossible. Only the totalisator and the foot- 
ball pools can be properly dealt with. Some form of tax could 
be imposed on bookmakers on the course, but observation on 
the dog tracks, where such a system is now being tried out, 
has shown that it tends to drive bookmakers away from the 
course and on to the streets. In fact, every effort to control 
bookmakers, whether for the purpose of taxing them or in 
order to curtail betting. has failed. The only new form of 
practical control which could be imposed, and which might 
have some effect, would be to prohibit the promotion of 
gambling by advertisements. There are dangers and loop- 
holes even in this simple idea. 

Some ten miilion people in Great Britain indulge regularly 
in mass gambling. Whether they do it as a form of enjoy- 
ment or whether it is an unbreakable habit (as some 
sociologists believe to be true of greyhound racing), no 
statistics can reveal. In one aspect it exposes the frustrating 
effect of an industrial environment. In another it is a sign 
of the collapse of the capacity for self-amusement or 
communal amusement and of a growing dependence upon 
machine-made entertainments of all kinds. In a third, it 
can be partly ascribed to the decline of the influence of the 
family and the home. No social system which sets a high 
value on the material comforts of the home (as, for instance, 
the working class in France) would permit this steady drain 
of wealth. Finally, and connected with this, is the absence 
of alternative forms of spending in a high cost rigid economy. 

Whether gambling is wrong, regrettable or inescapable, 
it is very doubtful if any government—which, whatever its 
party colour, must rely largely on the votes of gamblers— 
will take drastic action to curtail it, even were this adminis- 
tratively possible. The most that can be expected is that 
legislative action may make it more and more unprofitable 
actively to promote gambling for commercial profit. 


The Role of Pakistan 


(By a Correspondent) 


ee week’s talks between the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers were the occasion for some frank airing of 
grievances and hopes. In particular, it was made clear both 
within and outside the ministerial circle that Pakistan is far 
from satisfied with the role that it has so far played within 
the Commonwealth, and with the priority which it sees given 
to European over Asian economic claims and plans. The 
feeling of frustration—even of jealousy—which British 
observers have noticed in Karachi showed itself lately in 
the decision of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Pakistan Prime 
Minister, to visit Moscow in the autumn. Indeed, this is 
only one of several storm signals which should not pass un- 
noticed in London, especially at a time when Mr Bevin 


and his advisers are examining the whole situation in the 
Middle East, in which Pakistan has a more vital interest than 
is generally realised. 

There appears to be a vacuum in Whitehall where the India 
Office used to be. India was for a century Britain’s best cus- 
tomer ; yet it is only slight exaggeration to say that more atten- 
tion is given to trade negotiations with Hungary than to sceing 
that India and Pakistan get the fertilisers and irrigation 
equipment which would enable them to export cotton and 
oil seeds to reduce the sterling area’s hard currency deficit. 
The Indian Army dominated the whole area from Suez to 
Hongkong for decades ; yet more apparent attention is paid 
to the Arab Legion than to the successor armies of India and 
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‘This...amazing...book’ 





It is not often that The Times Literary Supplement 
fiads a book amazing. What is truly amazing and 
b-musing is the number of books published, and 
their mediocrity. The Times Literary Supplement 
is not concerned with these. It seeks always the 
important book, on whatever subject, and scru- 
pulously weighs its worth, It is not afraid to be 
learned, and to ask from its readers a serious 
approach to literature. For any to whom books 
are not the playthings of an idle hour, The Times 
Literary Supplement is a fund of knowledge and 
guidance. 


Place an order with your usual bookstall or newsagent 


Price 3d. every Friday 


THE 8842"; TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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Action for the Blind 


Braille cards. Embossed with values 


Power-press operator — one of many 
for use by blind players. 


workers ‘ placed’ by N.I.B. 





For every NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
others, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the National Assistance Act, °48) 
224 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1 








Many blind musicians have gained 
success with the aid of N.L.B. 
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YOU MUST READ 


THE RIGHT ROAD 
FOR BRITAIN 


A RE-STATEMENT OF CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


Now available from all Booksellers 


PRICE 6d. 


Popular Version Id. 


The August Issue of 
TORY CHALLENGE 
The Official Organ of the Conservative Party 
PRICE 4d. 
Will Contain an Article by 
THE Rt. HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, O.M.,C.H.,M.P. 





PARTY EXCEEDS 2,500,000 


Hous tAU L 





“Glad you like this sherry 
—its South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
GRY ns <tc 


| know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 
Precisely, but 
ference ? 


why the dif- 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’ t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LimITeD 


So far. All are good, but not al 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine gwowers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn’t 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”’ 
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Pakistan—the only effective armed forces between Tei Aviv 
and Singapore. The independence of India was the greatest 
triumph of the liberal way in this century ; yet it sometimes 
seems that there is more talk of. Bao Dai or Pibul Songgram 
as bulwarks against Communism than of Vallabhbhai Patel 
or Liaquat Ali Khan. It appears not to be realised that India 
and Pakistan are Asia’s only great free democracies, and that 
upon their success or failure, therefore, the success or failure 
of free democracy in Asia must necessarily depend. 


One reason for this odd obliviousness to India and Pakistan 
is the habit of always thinking of them together, of always 
using the strength of the one to disparage the other. Pakistan 
has in the Punjabi Mussulman one of the world’s best 
infantrymen, yet too often the Pakistan Army is written off 
because India has better signallers. India is a more wnportant 
exporter than Germany or Japan, yet too often the only 
comment on its trade is that it has to import food whereas 
Pakistan is self sufficient. 

* 


These comparisons hit Pakistan particularly hard. India 
is bigger, more important, better supplied with technicians, 
better educated in Western ways—even, now Jinnah is dead, 
better led. As Nehru’s greatness and Tata’s steel have in- 
creasingly turned the West to India, so Pakistan has felt 
more and more rebuffed, and the West Punjab, once 
s© loyal, is sulkily urging departure from the Com- 


nor possible in the long run. Friendship with India | “\~ 
merits, moreover, or by comparison with any of its = 


middle eastern neighbours, Pakistan appears as cam} 4 
much a middle power in the making as India itself. 
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dollars. Other countries produce cotton and tobacco, wheat 
and oil; but they do not produce enough. Pakistan grows 
one million bales of American staple cotton a year, but the 
soft currency world could do with four times as much 
Pakistan in a good year has a surplus of half a millian tons gf 
cereals, but India alone is importing four million tons jp 
1949. Obviously, Pakistan’s production cannot be rapi 

expanded to fill the whole of such enormous gaps, but more 
can probably be done more quickly there than anywhere 
else ; and, unlike Kongwa, Pakistan itself can find the 
funds needed. Irrigation and reclamation are due 
to bring under cultivation 6,000,000 acres in the next 
few years. That by itself could mean 2.000,000 more tons 
of cereals and half-a-million more bales of cotton a year; 
{£50 million worth of dollars would thus be saved annually, 
Moreover, Pakistan’s yields have so far been low: less than 
a third of Japan’s in rice, less than a half of Great Britain’s 
in wheat. Artificial manure, modern pesticides and weed- 
killers are hardly used. Much of the seed sown is still 
unimproved. Enough sulphate of ammonia, adequate sup- 
plies of DDT, and a few more millions spent on demon- 
stration plots could eventualy transform its agriculture as 
Japan’s was transformed a generation ago ; and if Pakistan’s 
cotton yield were brought only up to half the yield 
obtained in the United States under no more favourable 





. Cat 1 PAL 
Unfortunately this fact has been temporarily | { \*\ Wo SPaiastanes 
obscured by the difficulties which have followed a! 2) ‘ aust (a TR 
partition. Pakistan is not yet two years old, and =f at x —_. 
it was born in the midst of one of the great ~“\ ~ \ARABIA J ge. 2 i 
massacres and migrations of history. In 1947 there ¢ G yet. Tf — an 
was everything to do ; an administration had to te die eee eral \ 


created, five million refugees had to be resettled, 

defence forces had to be established ; separatism threatened 
the Frontier, commerce was disrupted by the flight of Hindu 
and Sikh clerks and traders, money lenders and bankers. 
Overshadowing almost the whole of Pakistan’s short life, the 
dispute in Kashmir has diverted three-quarters of the budget 
to the armed forces, and has already used up one-sixth of 
the sterling balances in paying for defence stores. 


These difficulties have been bravely faced and are already 
on the way to solution. The refugees have been settled, crops 
have been moved, the administration functions, the budget 
is balanced. The last Government loan raised £50 million ; 
Gilgit and the Azad Kashmir area have been successfully 
held ; the border is quiet in spite of the sabre-rattling in 
‘Afghanistan. Méalpractices are not news in Sind ; but it is 
the most cheerful of novelties that two Prime Ministers have 
been dismissed for them. Corruption is being attacked even 
in its Punjab stronghold. In 1948 Pakistan earned more 
dollars than it spent. In 1949-50 the whole of its external 
trade account should balance, despite an import policy so 
generous that only a handful of items from the United 
Kingdom are restricted at all. 


Pakistan is still faced with enough difficulties for it to be 
unable to reach its full potential immediately. But looking 
ahead ten years, it is possible to see in the economy of 
Pakistan one of the world’s great dollar earners and dollar 
savers, strategically the leader of the Middle East. 


It is not because North America provides commodities 
totally unprocurable elsewhere that the world is short of 











conditions, its exports would go up by half a_ million 
bales. 


For such tempting results what Pakistan needs from the 
west is not capital but priorities in delivery—priorities for 
bulldozers with which to build dams, for fertilisers, for gam- 
mexane and steel for improved ploughs, for irrigation 
engineers and agricultural scientists. Given such priorities 
it is estimated that the output of its fields could be raised 
within ten years to save £100 million worth of dollars a 
ycar ; and there is always the additional possibility that were 
jute once more sown on as many acres as in 1940, the sale 
of jute goods in the United States, now three-quarters of 
the prewar level, might be restored. Malaya’s total dollar 
earnings are some {£60 million a year, and half of that it 
uses for itself. Pakistan, according to some estimates, could 
be developed by 1960 to earn or save dollars to the extent 
of twice that sum; and iis import needs, for textile 
machinery and railway equipment, cotton cloth or coal, can 
be satisfied as well, given satisfactory prices, in the sterling 
as in the dollar area. 


Pakistan’s strategic importance has been greatly enhanced 
by a change of emphasis in the Middle East. The traditional 
British view has seen the Middle East only as a bridge on the 
road to India ; in that bridge the keystone of the arch was 
the Suez canal. Now the aeroplane has made the eastem 
Mediterranean unusable in .war, and the importance still 
given to the canal is only a decent tribute paid to Disraeli’s 
memory. Today, it is oil that matters. The strategi 
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crux of the Middle East is no longer Cairo, but Abadan. 
Persia, not Egypt, is the prize ; and so, suddenly, bases in 
Pakistan ought to have become more important than those 
of Egypt or Palestine. Karachi is two days’ steaming nearer 
the Persian Gulf than Alexandria, and Persia’s vulnerable 
frontiers with Russia could be better defended from Quetta 
than from the canal zone. Moreover, in the Middle East 
proper, it is not enough to have an ally and a treaty of 
alliance ; one must also have a military mission and a garri- 
son. As the Persians showed in 1941 and the Arabs last 
year, the local armies have neither the technicians nor the 
officers to stand up to a modern enemy. But Pakistan’s 
forces have learnt their trade the hard way in two world 
wars, and any British officers they feel they need can hold 
operational command and are not confined to advisory 
functions in a mission. 

This advantage of effectiveness which Pakistan has over 
the Middle East countries is not confined to its Army. It 
extends to the whole national life, from the bureaucracy to 
the universities. The Pakistani is as passionately a Muslim 
as the Saudi Arabian himself ; but, alone in all Islam, there 
are Muslims in positions of power who have adapted them- 
selves to the modern world, who are at home with all the 
new-fangled ideas of the west, from habeas corpus to Civil 
Service Commissions. The Pakistan const:tution invokes 
Allah in the preamble ; but the descent of the substantive 
clauses will be direct from the Government of India Act, 
1935. The rich are not always above the law, a change of 
Minister docs not mean a change in the whole personnel of 
the Ministry. Anti-moneylender legislation is enforced and 
the next few years may well see the end of the absentee 
landlord ; the Army does not suddenly find its tanks out of 
action because vital parts have been stolen to make ploughs, 
not does a regiment find itself unpaid because the colonel 
has embezzled the money. Pakistan is a state rapidly becom- 
ing modern. Now that Turkey is professedly secular, there 
is no other in all Islam. 


Because Pakistan has thus blazed the trail for them, it is 
to be expected that the states of the Middle East will look 


NOTES OF 


Mr Truman and World Leadership 


Everything that has happened since 1945 has shown that 
so long as Communism survives as an aggressive force in the 
world, the survival of free government and liberal society 
depends overwhelmingly on one factor—the policy pursued by 
the United States. Politically and militarily, the United States 
is the only nation built on a scale to act as a counter-weight 
to the immense power of Soviet Russia. Economically, the 
world is too impoverished and disturbed to do without the 
assistance of American generosity and the support of American 
Prosperity, Thus, from the point of view of western survival, 
the year 1948 was a year of splendid achievement. The free 
fations moved more closely together, concerted their strategy, 
laid new political foundations. Among them there was a feel- 
‘ng of expansion and growth, of new horizons. The year, too, 
Was One of economic progress. The Marshall Plan constituted 
4 new venture in international co-operation and its results were 


felt throughout western Europe in the shape of increased pro- 
duction and better living. 


Today, half way through 1949, western recovery looks less 
certain. The broad political lines of co-operation, which have 
all converged upon the Atlantic Pact, will almost certainly 
‘merge untangled from the Senate’s debating of the Pact ; but 
the attitude of many Senators has shown that not all American 
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_ to it increasingly as time reveals its full stature. Already Sic 


Zafrullah Khan has presented their case against Israel more 
ably than they were able to do it themselves. Pakistan has 
a greater population and larger effective armed forces than 
all of them put together ; yet it threatens none of them, asks 
nothing of any of them, and is always ready to champion 
their claims to a place in the sun. The Pakistani voter is 
always ready to respond to the call of Islamic solidarity ; 
Pakistani culture is Arabic and Persian as well as English. 
Their interest in the Middle East and Middle Eastern interest 
in them are thus inevitable. 


The future should bring leadership to Pakistan, not merely 
because it is big, but also because it is Islamic, because it 
asks of its fellow-Muslims of Persia and the Fertile Crescent 
neither concessions nor bases. Leadership is not a function 
of power alone. The power must indeed be there, but there 
must also be shared ideals and common hopes, so that the 
weaker can see in the force of the stronger not a menace 
but a shield. Of the countries to which the Middle East may 
one day look for help and leadership, only Pakistan shares 
with them a common faith. This fact has its importance for 
the west too. A hundred years of British rule have left their 
trace on Pakistani thought and Pakistani institutions. The 
leadership it gives should be liberal leadership, the leadership 
of a state in which freedom, democracy and the rule of law 
represent the highest political values. 

The future is bright. Over the present Kashmir still casts 
its dark shadow. So long as India and Pakistan are distracted 
by this quarrel, in which both sides have so plausible a case, 
so long will the money which ought to be improving the 
standards of life of their peoples be wasted on armies, and 
the liberalism which ought to be defending Asia against 
Communism be defiled by unneighbourly hate. A settlement 
is a major interest of the whole non-Communist world for, 
without one, these two countries, which ought to be sources 
of stability for all Asia, may themselves become focal points 
of strife. Not until the Kashmir quarrel is out of the way 
can Pakistan take its rightful place in the Middle East or 
India play its role in South East Asia. 


THE WEEK 


leaders and statesmen are committed to the definitive abandon- 
ment of isolation. At the same time, the American recession 
is setting unforeseen obstacles in the way of world recovery, 
not only by causing a decline in American purchases abroad 
but by inducing many Congressmen to believe that economy 
in national expenditure must include sharp cuts in foreign aid. 


There are thus signs—not yet alarming signs, perhaps, but 
signs nonetheless—that the grand strategy of the western world 
is neither as clear nor as firm as it was a year ago. It is there- 
fore a matter of relief and encouragement to other nations 
that President Truman should have chosen this moment to 
reassert the solidarity of the United States with the free world, 
and to appeal to an informed public opinion to support him in 
the pursuit of policies of prosperity and co-operation. In a 
speech at Chicago this week he declared that the Atlantic 
Pact had the full support of the American people, that there. 
could be no worse folly than to slash ERP funds at this stage 
and that America itself “ must . . . see that its economy moves 
safely through the present period of transition and that employ- 
ment and production start expanding again.” There is no 
other hope for the survival of western society, and all who 
value freedom will welcome the President’s promise that 
America, having taken up the task of leadership in the free 
world, does not intend to abandon it. 
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Muddle in the Docks 


By the middle of this week, 15,000 men were out on strike 
in the London docks and the strike, which has already shown 
itself the most muddled in history, then surpassed even its 
own record of confusion. The events of last Tuesday night 
will find a secure place in the history of political folly. 
The Dock Labour Board, the Government-appointed body 
representing employers and unions, issued a statement telling 
the men that unless they resumed work by Thursday the dock 
labour scheme would be jeopardised. Five hours later a state- 
ment came from Downing Street denying that the Government 
contemplated ending the dock scheme (the Board had not 
ascribed any such motive to it) and criticising the Board for 
acting without the authority of the Emergency Committee. 


This has led to a new trial of strength—not between the 
dockers and the Government, but between the Cabinet and the 
Dock Board, with the shadowy Emergency Committee in the 
background, “ getting acquainted” with the docks, “ making 
contacts” and, presumably, “exploring avenues.” On 
Wednesday, Mr Isaacs gave pathetically unsatisfactory replies 
in the House of Commons to members who demanded to 
know how such a situation could have arisen and why there 
was such lamentable lack of co-ordination between the various 
bodies. Mr Isaacs’s desire for conciliation is understandable 
enough. But the conciliatory attempts of his Ministry and his 
own efforts at the microphone have not been successful and 
have in fact been followed not by a willing return but by an 
increase in the number of idle men. 


* 


Lord Ammon, the Dock Board’s chairman, who is also a 
Government Whip in the House of Lords, was no doubt piqued 
at the way in which his Board had first been cold-shouldered 
and later repudiated. But although his unofficial utterances 
have not been very judicious, and although he has had a verbal 
caning in the headmaster’s study, his position is a strong one. 
His belief that firm action by the Board would have provided 
the strike leaders with the necessary face-saving formula is 
probably correct. His insistence that the Board’s statement 
went no further than Mr Isaacs’s had done on July 4th is 
difficult to answer. Is “jeopardise” a stronger word than 
“imperil” ? There is a more fundamental point, moreover, 
which is still unanswered ; what is the real division of power 
between a public board and its parent ministry ? The same 
situation might easily arise in relation to the Coal Board 
or the Railway Executive, and it is clearly important that the 
principle should be established now. 


Despite all the muddle, hopes of a settlement rose on 
Thursday, and it became increasingly clear that the men were 
still anxious to go back if only somebody would give them a 
lead. The leaders of the two unions mainly involved, the 
stevedores and the lightermen, were desperately groping for 
a formula which would enable them to finish the strike and 
establish “ peace with honour.” Peace may be restored in the 
docks, but honour has been sadly tarnished all round. Nobody 
comes out well. Certainly not the Government nor the 
Ministry of Labour, who have not only failed to solve the 
dispute but have damaged the standing of the Dock Labour 
Board as well. Certainly not the stevedores’ and lightermen’s 
leaders, who have delayed and prevaricated. Certainly not the 
Jeaders of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, who 
have virtually washed their hands of the dispute, although large 
numbers of their men were involved. The strike leaders may 
claim a tactical victory in having succeeded in holding the 
nation to ransom for so long, and the Communists may gloat 
at the damage done to the Government’s prestige and the 
nation’s economy. But the leaders and instigators of the strike 
wili leave behind them a legacy of bitterness and frustration 
in the docks, which will be difficult to eradicate for a long 
time to come. It will also, be difficult to eradicate the impression 
that the Ministry of Labour has a political importance, over 
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and above its industrial functions, which makes it unwise te 
Jeave it in the hands of on insignificant man. 


* a * 


Sir Stafford’s Illness 


Whatever differing views may be held about the Govern. 
ment’s handling of the economic crisis, the announcement 
that a digestive complaint has made it necessary for Sir Stafford 
Cripps to retire to a Swiss clinic for five or six wecks has 
aroused feelings of sincere sympathy. Since he became Chan. 
cellor in the autumn of 1947 he has carried what is probably 
the heaviest load of responsibility ever laid upon a Minister 
in time of peace. Not only is he the guardian of the nation’s 
finances, but by an arrangement of his own making he is the 
arbiter of economic policy and the controller of the 
many governmental agencies through which it is administered, 
In his previous career, as a lawyer and a radical politician, 
in Russia and in India, his talents never really found their 
true expression. It was at the moment when he undertook to 
retrieve the British economy from the brink of disaster to which 
his predecessor had brought it, that his qualities of courage. 
integrity and clear sightedness found their proper field of 
usefulness. His capacity for hard work, his willingness to 
confront the British people with the truth, and his ability to 
resist the attempts of pressure groups to distort his policies, 
revived the confidence of Britain in itself and of the world 
in Britain. His rare lapses from these high standards have 
themselves been the result of unsparing toil. 


Mr Attlee thought it necessary on Monday to make a quite 
pointless reference to Sir Stafford’s application for the neces- 
sary foreign exchange. The human absurdity of detailed 
exchange control was exemplified by the fact that there was 
the slightest question that the most important member of the 
British Government should be granted facilities to enable 
him to regain his health. Despite the fact that Sir Stafford 
sull clings to certain rather naive preconceptions which have 
persisted from his Fabian past, he is still the member of the 
Government with the best record of looking facts in the face 
and is of greater value to the nation than any other politician. 
His prescription for Britain’s present difficulties have clearly 
shown evidence of a certain mental fatigue which it is to be 
hoped will have disappeared by the time he goes to Washing- 
ton in September. The Economist wishes him a speedy and 
complete recovery, 


*x x * 


The Vatican Strikes Back 


Two new blows were struck last week in the growing 
struggle between Church and State in eastern Europe. The 
Vatican took the unprecedented step of excommunicating all 
Communists and open Communist supporters. The Czech 
Government retaliated by declaring it treason for any Czech 
Catholic to follow out the Vatican decree, and by introducing 
a new law to give the state complete control over the admini- 
stration, funds and appointments of the Church. The con- 
nection between the two events is as close as it can be. The 
Czech Communists are attempting in Czechoslovakia to build 
up a Catholic-Communist national church ; and it is probably 
in the first place to prevent any such schism that the Vatican 
has resorted to its ultimate spiritual weapon—to exclude the 


active Communist sympathiser from communion with the 
Church, 


The repercussions of the Church’s ban may, however, be 
more serious in countries lying outside the Soviet sphere of 
influence. The decree of excommunication distinguishes 
between three types of Catholic—those who live behind the 
Iron Curtain and are compelled by economic necessity 10 
accept party membership ; those who, while deprecating the 
materialistic philosophy of Marxism, nevertheless suppoft 
Communism as a means of redressing economic evils. and 
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finally those who openly support Commurgsm, philosophy and 
all. Only this last category is liable to complete excommunica- 
tion. Catholics in the first are not affected at all, those in the 
second may remain members of the Church, but are, it appears, 
to be excluded from the sacraments. 


Most Catholics living in eastern Europe—including Czecho- 
slovakia— belong to the first group, and in their case the issue 
of excommunication will be softened by the escape clause of 
economic necessity. It is Catholics in the second category, 
of whom there are very many in Italy and some at least in 
France, who are now compelled to come to terms with their 
conscience. A landless Italian farm worker or an unemployed 
labourer may well see in Communist economic promises an 
illusion of social justice. Now, if he openly supports 
Communism, he may find himself, even if not fully excom- 
municated, at least excluded from the sacraments. The 
consequence of the Vatican decree is thus likely to be, particu- 
larly in Italy, the disappearance of the mass of grey sheep— 
half Catholic half Communist—who have somewhat cushioned 
the ideological struggle in town and village. Now the black 
sheep and the white will have to live side by side in defined 
divergence. 


* te * 


Blockaded Shanghai 


The pause in the Chinese civil war has lasted longer than 
was expected. Whatever was the real reason for the long 
delay in renewal of the Communist advance to the south, the 
discussion of the inheritance going on around the Nationalist 
deathbed has been interrupted by some vigorous movements 
of the prospective corpse—one of which has been the 
Nationalist naval blockade of Shanghai, and another, General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s sensational entente with President Quirino 
of the Philippines. In the United States the friends of the 
Chinese Nationalists, almost silenced by the Communist 
victories and blasts of denunciation of General Chiang issuing 
from the State Department, have now again made their voices 
heard. (The American debate on this burning question is 
discussed on page 189.) 

The question of diplomatic recognition has for the moment 
receded into the background, but the problem of the Anglo- 
American attitude towards the Nationalist blockade has become 
urgent. The blockade is doing some harm to the Communists, 
but relatively far more to foreign interests in China, especially 
to the long-established British firms who have done so much 
in the past to make Shanghai one of the centres of world com- 
merce. Although neither the British nor the American Govern- 
ments recognise a legal blockade as being in force on the high 
seas, they decline to afford protection to their nationals within 
Chinese territorial waters, and all merchant ships entering 
Shanghai are liable to interception by Nationalist warships 
lying in the estuary of the Yangtse. As a result British firms 
in Shanghai cannot import food or raw materials, nor can 
they export; but they are forbidden to dismiss any Chinese 
employees and have to pay them wages pegged to the price 
of rice which is now five times what it was in March. In 
order to remain in existence British firms are now having to 
Pay out some £375,000 a month in sterling, which is not only 
a drain on British currency but will soon drive the business 
houses into bankruptcy unless some relief is quickly forth- 
coming. 

Conversations are believed to be in progress between Lon- 
don and Washington to obtain co-ordination of policies, but 
Meanwhile there is no reason why some British diplomat, 
hot now marooned in Nanking, should not press on the 
Nationalist Government the view that a blockade such as it 
'S now enforcing is likely to do more harm than good to its 
cause by destroying the trade of a friendly power. Further, 
1t should be possible to reach an understanding on the scope 
of contraband, whereby British ships could receive certificates 


that they were not carrying war material, and rice at least 


might he exempt from seizure. The floods in central China 
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are raising rice prices in Shanghai still further, and ability 
to pay their employees with cheap imported rice appears to 
be the primary condition of survival for the British firms. 

Mr Bevin has good cards to play both with the Chinese 
Communists and the Nationalists; he should not wait any 
longer for an American lead in a game which Washington 
finds puzzling and infuriating. 


* * *® 


Pax Macarthuriana 


The riots and disturbances recently fomented by the 
Communists in Japan, and the furious public denunciations 
of American occupation policy by the Soviet representatives 
on the Allied Council in Tokyo and the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion in Washington, have reminded Americans that the task 
of getting them out of Japan is only second on the Soviet 
world policy programme to that of getting them out of 
Germany. The theme of “ The Americans must go” has now 
also been taken up with enthusiasm by Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese Communists, who demand a peace treaty with Japan 
at an early date, the evacuation of all American troops from 
Japan and an arrangement under which the Soviet Union 
and China will assure the peace of the Far East to the 
exclusion of the United States. 


Within Japan Communism has received a great impetus 
since the beginning of this year from the news of Chinese 
Communist victories. Communism is represented not only as 
an irresistible force destined to conquer the world, but as 
a creed under the banner of which China and Japan can 
unite against the west and achieve that overthrow of the 
American pluto-democracy for which Pearl Harbour proved to 
be insufficient. Communism in Japan has only to take over 
all the anti-American slogans current between 1941 and 1945. 
Before General MacArthur ever came to Japan the younger 
generation, schooled in totalitarian militarist politics, already 
knew that the United States was striving for world domination 
and colonial rule over East Asia, using Chiang Kai-shek as 
its puppet ; it is only necessary for Moscow’s adherents to 
go on repeating what Tojo and Hashimoto used to say, and 
it is not at all surprising that many former Kamikaze pilots 
have now joined the Communists. They are reinforced by 
cadres of selected and specially indoctrinated prisoners of war 
sent back from Siberia; Russia still holds large numbers of 
Japanese prisoners and gives a carefully graded priority in 
repatriation to those who promise to join the Japanese Com- 
munist party on their return. No doubt many prisoners sign 
these papers without conviction in order to get home, but 
systematic indoctrination has certainly had its effect on men 
accustomed to authoritarian “ thought-control.” 


East Africa 
The Economist by Air 


From August 6th 1949, our Air Express Service 
will be extended to cover Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda. Copies are due to arrive in Nairobi 
on the day after publication and will be 
posted to subscribers immediately. 
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The progress of Communism in Japan has certainly been 
fostered by economic conditions and the measures taken by 
the Yoshida Government to force deflation and increase indus- 
itial production. But the nationalist anti-American appeal is 
a very important factor—far more than in Germany, where the 
Oder-Neisse frontier and the actual performance in the Soviet 
zone have largely thwarted the Communist effcrts to manipu- 
late German national hatreds. There have so far been no 
outbreaks of violence in the western zones of Germany suffi- 
ciently serious to confront the Allied military authorities with 
a case for action against the Communist party and its leaders. 
But the disturbances in Japan have been violent enough to 
raise such a question. General MacArthur, never a man to 
suffer knaves gladly, has made it clear that he would like to 
ban the Communist party in Japan if Washington would 
authorise it. The Yoshida Government would be only too 
glad to co-operate in such measures, but there is an obvious 
danger that any Japanese drive against the Communists would 
quickly develop into a persecution of every kind of left-wing 
opinion or labour leadership. If action is required, it should 
be reserved to the American military authorities, who have 
ample Jegal powers for dealing with any threat to the Occupa- 
tion and can deport from Japan any disturbers of the peace. 


Next Moves in Steel 


The long campaign over the Steel Bill, in which both 
sides have been manceuvring carefully to secure the most 
opportune ground for the fina] battle, is now nearing its climax. 
The Lords completed the Report Stage of the Bill on Monday, 
and on Wednesday gave the amended Bill a Third Reading. 
It is certainly a very different measure which now goes back 
to the Commons for their re-examination. Among the amend- 
ments which were carried against the Government are some 
which, by changing the basis of the Bill, will undoubtedly pro- 
vide the issues on which the struggle will now be fought out. 
Three in particular are likely to be resisted vehemently by the 
Government. One is the clause postponing the coming into 
operation of the Act until October 1, 1950—several months 
after the latest date at which the Genera] Election is likely to 
occur—and fixing the vesting date as July 1, 1951, instead of 
May 1, 1950. The second is the amendment which constitutes 
an Iron and Steel Prices Board. A third substitutes the 
value of the companies’ assets for Stock Exchange prices as 
the basis of compensation. 


On the Report Stage the Government accepted the modified 
Libera] amendment calling for “the largest degree of decen- 
tralisation consistent with the proper discharge by the Cor- 
poration of their duties.” But they refused to accept the 
proposal that the Corporation should submit to the House of 
Commons the plans on which it proposes to run _ the 
industry. 


The House of Commons will begin their examination of the 
Lords’ amendments next week, but the process of disagreement 
may continue after the summer recess unti] the point 
when the formal machinery of consultation between the two 
Houses grinds to a standstill. When the session ends in 
November, provided there is no dissolution, the Bill will 
again begin to move towards the statute book under the 
machinery of the Parliament Act. But there is now no way 
in which iron and steel nationalisation can be prevented from 
being a live issue at the General Election, whether it is 
held in the autumn or the spring. In ensuring this the House 
of Lords have rendered a service to the country which is quite 
within their proper function, particularly as the delay they have 
imposed is the result not of outright rejection but of an attempt 
to improve a thoroughly ill-drafted and unworkmanlike piece 
of legislation. 
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Railway Conciliation Board 


After a long delay—which was not its fault—the Ministry 
of Labour has this week announced the composition of the 
Conciliation Board which is to investigate wages and con. 
ditions on the railways, in the hope of settling the present 
dispute between the Railway Executive and National Union 
of Railwaymen over a general rise in wages. Sir John Forster, 
its chairman, has long experience of industrial arbitration and 
has successfully piloted difficult enquiries in past disputes in 
the docks, the mines, and engineering industries. This particu. 
lar form of conciliation however represents a new departure 
in industrial relations. It is an attempt to get the two sides 
together under independent auspices and is an alternative to 
setting up a Court of Enquiry, which was generally expected 
in this case. The Board will be assisted by assessors from 
the Railway Executive and the three railway unions, al] of 
which have agreed beforehand to accept as binding its decisions 
on any points of disagreement. 


Because of the objections of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering trade unions, which represents some 
of the railway shopmen (who are the skilled maintenance 
mechanics of the railways), the inquiry will not, as originally 
intended and as urged by the National Union of Railwaymen, 
cover all the workers in the industry. The Confederation’s 
oppesition is apparently based upon the facts that they them- 
selves have no wage claim oustanding, that they consider the 
existing machinery adequate and that they are concerned lest 
any conclusions should be reached which might upset the 
differential between skilled and unskilled rates. This has 
aroused the ire of the NUR whose membership includes a great 
number of shopmen and who wished the question to be dis- 
cussed on an industry-wide basis. 


The delay is unfortunate and it would be regrettable if the 
discussions started off in an atmosphere of acrimony. Apart 
from the “work to rule” activities of Manchester goods 
workers, which have now been going on for two weeks but 
which are not regarded by the Railway Executive as an obstacle 
to the renewed negotiations, the NUR have recently exercised 
remarkable restraint—a welcome contrast to their defiant and 
confused attitude of previous months. The Board’s task will 
in any event be a difficult one. On the one hand, there are 
the inescapable facts of the railways’ financial position and of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s renewed warnings against inflation ; on 
the other hand, there is the latent threat of unrest on the 
railways unless the unions get some satisfaction on their claim. 


*« * * 


Hospital Finance 


Fears are being expressed in many quarters that the 
hospitals are not being allowed the financial independence 
which they were promised when the National Health Service 
Bill was before Parliament. During the discussions on the 
Bill, the point was pressed that the hospital management com- 
mittees should not merely be agents of the regional boards, 
but should have a life and an area of responsibility of their 
own. Mr Bevan conceded this to the extent of allowing them, 
as well as the boards, to accept gifts of money, and he even 
consented to giving the management committees legal status 
by accepting an Opposition amendment making them, like the 
boards, liable to be sued. He also promised that the boards’ 
schemes for administering the hospitals would not be approved 
unless they provided for “very considerable devolution of 
authority to the management committees.” 


The point now at issue is whether, through its control of the 
purse strings, the Ministry of Health is preventing the manage- 
ment committees from having the independence they were 
promised. Budgeting for the hospital service begins with the 
management committees; the budgets are then sent for 
approval to the regional boards who, after passing them, for- 
ward them, with their own estimated expenditure added, © 
the Ministry of Health. This is straightforward enough. But 
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under a new circular, the management committees cannot, with- 
cut the prior approval of the regional board, incur expenditure 


= items and increases ia staff not included in their 
estimates, even though the total for the particular subhead is 
not likely to be exceeded. 

The Ministry’s intention, apparently, is to prevent the com- 

mittees [rom including items in their estimates and spending 

the money in a different way, even within the same sub-heading. 


Another grievance is that if, for some reason, say, because 
estimated work on maintenance cannot be completed in a finan- 
cial year, the budgets are underspent, the management com- 
mittees cannot retain the balance. The rule holds good even 
though they have not estimated for the work to be completed in 
the new financial year because their budgets have to be drawn 
up so far in advance This, of course, raises the old principle 
that the Government Departments cannot retain unspent 
balances, over and above their working balances, without the 
Treasury losing its tight control of the national expenditure. 
It would appear that the apparently firmer hold of the hospitals 
purse strings by the Ministry of Health is merely part of the 
Treasury’s attempt to return from the loose control of wartime 
to the strict accounting of peace. How far this can be pursued 
without upsetting Mr Bevan’s hopes of independence, within 
an agreed budget, for the hospitals is perhaps worth a special 


enquiry. 
or * k- * 


Fewer Immigrants to Israel 


Immigration to Israel has fallen off. Whereas 30,500 new- 
comers entered in March, only 23,200 entered in May and 
16,400 in June ; the anticipated figures for this month and 
August are 14,000 and 12,000 respectively. Therefore the 
1949 target, once given as 300,000 immigrants, will not be 
reached. Some of the Israeli government’s critics may repre- 
sent this as a set-back ; in fact it isa boon. An unofficial sigh 
of relief has gone up. For experience has proved that, great 
though the spirit of Israel may be, there is a physical and 
psychological limit to its capacity to absorb newcomers within 
a given time and without due notice of arrival. 


The prime causes of the reduction are two. The more 
important is the closing of the doors to Jewish immigration 
in the iron curtain countries. Hungary and Rumania, which 
now contain eastern Europe’s only substantial Jewish popula- 
tions—160,000 and 360,000 respectively—have stopped the 
general exodus, the former permitting only close relatives of 
Israelis to leave, and the latter putting a stop to almost ail 
departures and setting up a local “ Union of Democratic Jews.” 
A lesser cause is that, from the rest of the world, the rush of 
the truly needy is over. Except from certain Arab territories, 
the frightened and the destitute have travelled already. Those 
still wishing to go either have commitments to wind up or else 
are in a position to await news that the crush is over inside 
Israel. 

One reason for the Iron Curtain ban is, of course, anxiety 
o retain professional men and technicians—notably doctors, of 
whom all Europe east of the Rhine is alarmingly short. If, as 
is possible, another motive was Moscow’s desire to thwart an 
Israeli Government that has not toed the line, the policy must 
be reckoned a failure. Firstly, it has caused great Israeli feeling 
against the USSR. Last Sunday Mapai—the principal Govern- 
ment party—withdrew from the League of Friendship for the 
Soviet Union. And Mapam—the fellow travelling opposition 
Party—has lately expelled certain of its members because they 
were Communisis, and not above “ using political Com- 
munism” for purposes of embarrassing the state. Secondly, 
and somewhat anomalously, the actual stoppage, far from 


icapping the Israeli Government, has given it an advan- 
breather. 


* 


Dr Ruppin, one of Zionism’s best economists, and 
‘ecioligists, once told a general Zionist Congress that “if 
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we have great financial means at our disposal the obstacles to 
immigration will be brushed away like cobwebs.” But the year 
1949 has proved that money is not enough to sustain an 
unlimited rate of entry. Time is needed to prepare for work 
on the land and for newcomers to prepare themselves for 
living conditions unlike what they have been led to expect. 
The present lull—if an entry of 12,000 immigrants a month into 
a community of about one million can be called a lull—will heip 
to relax the present strain. For whereas the immigrant of former 
years came in duly trained and upon arrival injected a quota 
of vigour into the community, the present influx battens on 
the older inhabitants, and, says one farmer, “does so at a 
moment when we are terribly tired.” Quite apart from 
purely physical difficulties such as the problem of roofage and 
even tentage, Israel is experiencing psychological difficulties. 
Anti-Russian newcomers from eastern Europe are shy of local 
systems that go by the name of “communal” and “ co-opera- 
tive” ; Jews from the mellah’s—town ghettos—of North Africa 
are difficult to acclimatise to the idea of work on the land. 
Now that these North Africans constitute the bulk of the new 
entries, there is going to be time to precondition at least their 
younger members in training centres near Marseilles, 


* * * 


Round the Table in Indonesia 


A good deal of optimism is now being expressed about the 
progress being made in the Indonesian dispute. In Washington ° 
it is felt that the critical question of the last two weeks was 
whether the emergency Republican administration, set up in 
Sumatra under Mr Sjafruddin, would officially hand over its 
authority to the former leaders, Soekarno and Hatta, now 
restored to Jogjakarta. This hurdle was taken successfully on 
July 1oth, when Sjafruddin arrived in Java and said that he 
had been authorised by the Emergency Government “to 
return its prerogatives” to Jogjakarta. He is understood to 
be co-operating with Mohammad Hatta and the other leaders — 


in trying to enforce on the guerillas the promised cease- 
fire. ; 


This is certainly valuable so far as it goes. But, apart from 
the fact that armed bands are still marauding, particularly in 
east and central Java, it is too early to assume that final agree- 
ment can be reached about Indonesia’s future form of govern- 
ment. This is the really crucial problem, and its solution will 
depend on the outcome of a conference to be held at The Hague. 
It is characteristic of the frustrating way in which Indonesian 
affairs always seem to develop, that the date for this conference 
has already had to be postponed from some time in July to 
some time in August. Indeed, it cannot be taken for granted 
that the Indonesian leaders will really go to The Hague, until 
they actually arrive there. 


When they do, they will need to have composed their own 
differences beforehand. This they are now trying to do at the 
meeting which opened at Jogjakarta on July 2oth, between 
the Republicans and representatives from fifteen of the non- 
Republican states—the Federalists. This is the first time that 
Republicans and Federalists have sat round a table together, 
conscious that it is in the interests of both to sink their 
differences and plan the future of their country. But these 
differences are still formidable : there is suspicion and ambition 
on both sides. The Republicans would like to secure for the 
United States of Indonesia a constitution in which much of the 
executive power would lie in the hands of the head of the 
government, whether a president or prime minister. That post 
they hope to secure for one of their own leaders, The Federa- 
lists, on the other hand, want more emphasis on the cabinet 
system, with an inner group holding the balance of power ; 
they are afraid of Republican domination. The final shaping 
of the constitution will have to be left to a constituent 
assembly ; but the dangers of acute disagreement in the interim 
period are still great enough to dismay even the boldest 


optimist. 
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The events of the past few weeks have shown that there 
can be no turning back at this point. Indonesia must worry 
its way through to self-government or relapse into chaos. 
The happy example of India has been quoted more than once 
in Indonesia ; but it should never be forgotten that the peace- 
ful transition to Indian independence was only achieved after 
many years of compromise and argument between British and 
Indian leaders, who were often on terms of friendship. Neither 
the time for preparation nor the background have been in 
any way similar in Indonesia. 


Partner in Soviet Trade 


Those in this country who ar2 now urging that the British 
economy be detached from its links with unstable American 
capitalism, and hitched instead to the dependable and insatiable 
market of the USSR, would be well advised to examine the 
Swedish experience with its neighbour. 


Even before the war ended, the Swedish Sccialist Govern- 
ment decided that the postwar international economy would be 
dominated by a colossal American depression. Seeking to 
insure Swedish prosperity against this catastrophe, the Govern- 
ment signed two long-term trade agreements with the Russians 
in October, 1946. The first agreement called for Swedish 
deliveries to the USSR worth one billion Swedish crowns 
(£70 million) to be spread over a five-year period and financed 
by a fifteen-year Swedish Government credit. Under the 
second agreement it was envisaged that the Russians and 
Swedes would also exchange goods annually to a total value 
of 100 million crowns each way. 


Nearly three years have passed, and the Swedes are now in 


British Railways 


The haste with which hundreds now go to California 
is not more surprising than the eagerness with which men 
of all classes . . . rushed into railway speculation. The 
furor spared nobody ; authors, artists, the nobility, crowds 
of merchants and traders, not a few of the clergy, some 
ladies, one, at least, great politician—all who had a pound 
to employ entered heartily into this new search for gold, 
and took their capital out of their ordinary business, or 
gave up other pursuits, to form railways and speculate 
in shares. 

Of that general passion Mr Hudson was the creature. 
He flattered it more than any else. He was its chosen 
representative, and the ardent speculators were his con- 
stituents. There can be no other Mr Hudson, as there 
can be no other Bonaparte, unless some similar furor 
seizes the pecple . . . and they require a similar leader. . . . 

The delusion is now over. People see that railways, 
though an admirable contrivance, are not an El Dorado. 
They continue to regard them as amongst the noblest of 
modern inventions. Taken as a whole, with all their 
ingenious contrivances and appliances—their fire-steeds 
and lightning messengers—they are not to be surpassed 
by any of the products of human skill. Nor are the 
public spirit and the business-habits by which they have 
been brought into operation, though tainted with grievous 
faults, perverted even, in many cases, to most unworthy 
objects, by the general desire to get suddenly rich, much 
less worthy of admiration. Without any aid from Govern- 
ment—often, indeed, thwarted by the Legislature . . — 
our men of business have, much to their credit, carried 
this great improvement in locomotion successfully into 
effect. . . . There is no delusion in the opinion that it 
is a wonderful contrivance—a great furtherance of the 
pleasures and business of life—a great and permanent 
source of wealth—and, like the best effects of industry, a 
valuable property. 


The Economist 


July 21, 1849 
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a position to assess the value of the insurance policy they tog 
out. Swedish goods sent to Russia under the credit agreement 
amount so far to no more than 75 million crowns and th 
exchange of commodities under the supplementary trade agree. 
ment are running at some 35 million crowns each way—aboy 
one-third of the planned rate. 


The reasons why the treaties have not borne more fruit are 
manifold and obscure, but at least three can be singled our 
First, the Russians have been unwilling to pay the curren 
prices asked by Swedish manufacturers, which they regard as 
too high. Again, the Russians have refused to take any imports 
save those they regard as essential—chiefly electrical goods and 
heavy capital equipment—and the Swedes have been reluctant 
to expand these industries at the expense of their other trades, 


Clearly, any attempt to enlarge the scope of Anglo-Soviet 
trade would have to allow for these two idiosyncrasies of 
Moscow—the insistence on buying cheap and on buying only 
those goods it really needs. Trade with the USSR on a sub- 
stantial scale might well entail not only drastic economies but 
also a wholesale transfer of labour from the consumer goods 
to the capital equipment industries—two of the adaptations 
which the British economy has done its best to resist in the 
postwar world. . 


* * * 


Liberals at Deauville 


Some of those who attended the meeting of the Liberal 
International held at Deauville from July 9th to 13th came away 
with the feeling that the organisation was trying to run before 
it could walk. Others felt that one or two obvious failures in 
policy-making were compensated by solid achievements of 
organisation. Among the latter can be rated the forming of a 
committee of Liberal editors, with Dr. Bretscher, of the New 
Ziircher Zeitung, as chairman and with the support of news 
papers as far apart geographically as the Manchester Guardian 
and Batan of Istanbul; also useful is the establishment of 
machinery for regular consultation between the Liberal parla 
mentary parties of affiliated countries. This supplants the 
moribund Entente des Partis Radicaux, and should assist the 
process of making clear what contemporary Liberalism really 
is. 

The Liberal International is only two years old, and was 
intended to unite liberal opinion throughout the world behind 
a coherent and easily understood alternative to the totalitanan 
philosophies. So far the twenty nations affiliated to the oF 
ganisation have not yet been able to define in any but the most 
general terms the principles they hold in common. Theit 
manifesto of 1947 contains little that would be unacceptable 
to a British Conservative or Socialist, apart from a genial wave 
of the hand to free trade and an old-fashioned glance at the 
closed shop. The kind of diversity of view that exists is illus 
trated by the fact that the French Rassemblement des Gauches 
Républicains—the hosts at Deauville—wants to abolish pr 
portional representation in all its forms, a desire which makes 
it a strange bedfellow for the British Liberal Party. 


Some of the differences stood out very clearly last week i 
a debate on economic relations between eastern and wester 
Europe, in which strategic, political and economic argumenis 
led the delegates into a morass which is only too familiat 
to those who have sought an answer to the problem of east-west 
trade. The resolution that eventually emerged said in effect 
that the matter was very important, that “ competent Europeaa 
organisations ” had better study it, and that the congress 
better move on to another item on the agenda. It was in fact 
worthless. 


* * * 
Colonial Week 


Colonial Month, inaugurated by the King on June 219 
has ended in what could be called Colonial Week. On T 
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the House of Lords had before it two measures concerned with 
colonial development. On the same day the annual return of 
schemes approved under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts was published. On Wednesday the House of 
Commons had its annual debate on the colonial estimates. 


It would be a pity if this somewhat routine affair were to 
obscure the other happenings of Colonial Week, for, though 
not spectacular, they are undoubtedly important. The 
accompanying diagram shows that actual annual expenditure 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts is increas- 
ing steadily. Yet it is still a long way from the permitted 
ceiling of £17,500,000. The 1945 Act provided that sums 
unspent by the end of a year could be carried forward so long 
as the total spent in any 
one year did not exceed 
that maximum. There is 
no prospect of that 
happening at present, 
but if it were possible to 
speed up expenditure in 
two or three years’ time, 
the whole amount of 
£120 million allowed by 
the Act could not be 
spent by March, 1956, 
when the Act expires, 
unless the annual maxi- 
mum were raised. One 
of the objects of the new 
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Colonial Development 
a. and Welfare Bill, which 
Yi Forestry was before the House of 


Lords this week, is, 
therefore, to raise the maximum from {£17,500,000 to 
£20,000,000, and at the same time to increase the annual amount 
that can be spent on research from £1,000,000 to £2,500,000. 


“If it were possible .. .” It says much for the faith of 
the Colonial Office in the future of the development and wel- 
fare plans that it has introduced this measure. At the moment 
the colonies seem to be so inextricably tangled up in the United 
Kingdom’s balance of payments difficulties that the outlook for 
their economic development is not favourable. Thanks to 
exports from West Africa and Malaya, the colonies as a whole 
had a dollar surplus last year, but it went into the sterling area 
pool, and since then the price of cocoa and of rubber has 
fallen, so that this surplus is dwindling. Colonial Governments 
may borrow from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development—the other measure before the House 
of Lords enables the Treasury to guarantee such loans, 
and a new Overseas Resources Development Bill allows 
it to guarantee all the bank’s charges for loans to the Colonial 
Development Corporation—but they are not expected to make 
much use of this right in the near future, for the simple reason 
that the technical staff and some equipment are still scarce. 


But, all these external aids to colonial development notwith- 
standing, the colonies’ economic position depends today, as it 
has always done, on the price of primary produce, and the 
future trend of prices is inevitably casting a shadow which all 
the optimistic display of Colonial Month cannot dispel. 


* * * 
Agriculture in Scotland 


_ During the past .en years many changes have occurred 
in the pattern of Scottish agriculture. They include the new 
charter for efficiency, which is the Scottish Agriculture Act 
of 1948, and which complements the first part of the 1947 
Agriculture Act, giving stability to the farmers of the King- 
dom as a whole. The story of Scottish agriculture in the last 
ten years is well told in the Department’s first postwar report* 

last week. Perhaps it is the hard necessities of the 
Peveeat. chat give a sense of purpose and direction to this 
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report—a sense that seemed lacking in the last report of the 
Department’s activities for 1938. 

Much of the policy statement and the comment is not 
peculiarly Scottish in its application. Indeed the problems 
facing agriculture during the period were not peculiarly 
Scottish. In the twenty years before the war Scottish crop 
production declined ws the accompanying table shows. Between 
1918 and 1939 the tillage area had decreased by 619,000 acres. 
So successfully was this decline arrested, however, that by 
1943, the peak year, the lee-way had been made up, and the 
tillage area was 641,000 acres over the 1939 figure. Within 
this total the wheat and barley acreages had increased by 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE 


a 
Total Total | Total Acreage 


Acreage Clover Total Total of Crops 
of C =m and Arable Permanent and Grass 
and Fallow Rotation Land Grass | (excl. Rough 

(Tillage) Grass Grazings) 
1918..... 2,099 1354 | (3,453 1308 | 4,761 
19S. . oa 1,480 1,455 2,935 1,623 4,558 
1940..... 1,664 1,399 j 3,063 1,463 4,527 
IAL . sins 1,925 1,308 3,233 1,238 4,470 
1942 ..... 2,098 1,227 3,324 1,109 4,435 
1963....000 2,121 1,250 3,571 1,057 4,427 
1994... 040 2,113 1,257 3,570 1,053 4,423 
IES iisecs 2,011 1 3,543 1,082 4,425 
2096... 126 1,937 1,368 3,505 1,115 4,420 
errr 1,859 1,424 3,285 1,130 444 
1948...4.. 1,852 1,432 


113 per cent and 114 per cent respectively, and even the oats 
acreage, always high in Scotland and usually about half the 
tillage area, had increased by 30 per cent. Livestock, too, 
showed some encouraging returns. Despite the shortage of 
feeding-stuffs, some cruel winters, and a decline in the grass 
acreage in 1941, cattle showed an increase of 111,000 by the 
end of the war. Sheep, on the other hand, were in 1945 more 
than one million below the prewar figure. Pigs and poultry 
suffered too. In the postwar years the increase in cattle has 
continued, the number of sheep has declined and poultry have 
outstripped their prewar total by 1,574,000. 


The exigencies of the postwar economy have kept the level 
of Scottish agricultural production very high, but the report 
is published at a time when there are no grounds for com- 
placency about agricultural achievements. The Minister of 
Agriculture’s appeal to farmers on Thursday was evidence 
of this fact. Under the agricultural expansion programme 
Scotland is called upon to produce £10 million of the pro- 
posed {100 million increase in output. The shortfall in tillage 
acreage in the postwar years, and the present indications of 
a greater decline, particularly in wheat, are evidence that in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to believe that the targets laid down in the Economic Survey 
have much relation to reality. Moreover, at a time when the 
costs of British agriculture are soaring above those of the 
world market, it is hard to see the reason for the Govern- 
ment’s insistence on high rather than on economic production. 
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The events of the past few weeks have shown that there 
can be no turning back at this point. Indonesia must worry 
its way through to self-government or relapse into chacs. 
The happy example of India has been quoted more than once 
in Indonesia ; but it should never be forgotten that the peace- 
ful transition to Indian independence was only achieved after 
many years of compromise and argument between British and 
Indian leaders, who were often on terms of friendship. Neither 
the time for preparation nor the background have been in 
any way similar in Indonesia. 


Partner in Soviet Trade 


Those in this country who are now urging that the British 
economy be detached from its links with unstable American 
capitalism, and hitched instead to the dependable and insatiable 
market of the USSR, would be well advised to examine the 
Swedish experience with its neighbour. 


Even before the war ended, the Swedish Sccialist Govern- 
ment decided that the postwar international economy would be 
dominated by a colossal American depression. Seeking to 
insure Swedish prosperity against this catastrophe, the Govern- 
ment signed two long-term trade agreements with the Russians 
in October, 1946. The first agreement called for Swedish 
deliveries to the USSR worth one billion Swedish crowns 
(£70 million) to be spread over a five-year period and financed 
by a fifteen-year Swedish Government credit. Under the 
second agreement it was envisaged that the Russians and 
Swedes would also exchange goods annually to a total value 
of 100 million crowns each way. 


Nearly three years have passed, and the Swedes are now in 


British Railways 


The haste with which hundreds now go to California 
is not more surprising than the eagerness with which men 
of all classes . . . rushed into railway speculation. The 
furor spared nobody ; authors, artists, the nobility, crowds 
of merchants and traders, not a few of the clergy, some 
ladies, one, at least, great politician—all who had a pound 
to employ entered heartily into this new search for gold, 
and took their capital out of their ordinary business, or 
gave up other pursuits, to form railways and speculate 
in shares. 

Of that general passion Mr Hudson was the creature. 
He flattered it more than any else. He was its chosen 
representative, and the ardent speculators were his con- 
stituents. There can be no other Mr Hudson, as there 
can be no other Bonaparte, unless some similar furor 
seizes the pecple . . . and they require a similar leader. . . . 

The delusion is now over. People see that railways, 
though an admirable contrivance, are not an El Dorado. 
They continue to regard them as amongst the noblest of 
modern inventions. Taken as a whole, with all their 
ingenious contrivances and appliances—their fire-steeds 
and lightning messengers—they are not to be surpassed 
by any of the products of human skill. Nor are the 
public spirit and the business-habits by which they have 
been brought into operation, though tainted with grievous 
faults, perverted even, in many cases, to most unworthy 
cbjects, by the general desire to get suddenly rich, much 
less worthy of admiration. Without any aid from Govern- 
ment—often, indeed, thwarted by the Legislature . . — 
our men of business have, much to their credit, carried 
this great improvement in locomotion successfully into 
effect. . . . There is no delusion in the opinion that it 
is a wonderful contrivance—a great furtherance of the 
pleasures and business of life—a great and permanent 
source of wealth—and, like the best effects of industry, a 
valuable property. 


Che Economist 


July 21, 1849 
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a position to assess the value of the insurance policy they tok 
out. Swedish goods sent to Russia under the credit agreement 
amount so far to no more than 75 million crowns and th 
exchange of commodities under the supplementary trade agree. 
ment are running at some 3§ million crowns each way—aboyt 
one-third of the planned rate. 


The reasons why the treaties have not borne more fruit are 
manifold and obscure, but at least three can be singled om, 
First, the Russians have been unwilling to pay the curren 
prices asked by Swedish manufacturers, which they regard as 
too high. Again, the Russians have refused to take any impons 
save those they regard as essential—chiefly electrical goods and 
heavy capital equipment—and the Swedes have been reluctant 
to expand these industries at the expense of their other trades, 


Clearly, any attempt to enlarge the scope of Anglo-Soviet 
trade would have to allow for these two idiosyncrasies gf 
Moscow—the insistence on buying cheap and on buying only 
those goods it really needs. ‘Trade with the USSR on a sub- 
stantial scale might well entail not only drastic economies but 
also a wholesale transfer of labour from the consumer goods 
to the capital equipment industries—two of the adaptations 
which the British economy has done its best to resist in the 
postwar world. : 


* * * 


Liberals at Deauville 


Some of those who attended the meeting of the Liber 
International held at Deauville from July gth to 13th came away 
with the feeling that the organisation was trying to run before 
it could walk. Others felt that one or two obvious failures in 
policy-making were compensated by solid achievements d 
organisation. Among the latter can be rated the forming of a 
committee of Liberal editors, with Dr. Bretscher, of the New 
Ziircher Zeitung, as chairman and with the support of news 
papers as far apart geographically as the Manchester Guardian 
and Baian of Istanbul; also useful is the establishment of 
machinery for regular consultation between the Liberal parlia- 
mentary parties of affiliated countries. This supplants the 
moribund Entente des Partis Radicaux, and should assist the 
process of making clear what contemporary Liberalism really 
is. 

The Liberal International is only two years old, and was 
intended to unite liberal opinion throughout the world behind 
a coherent and easily understood alternative to the totalitarian 
philosophies. So far the twenty nations affiliated to the of 
ganisation have not yet been able to define in any but the most 
genera] terms the principles they hold in common. 
manifesto of 1947 contains little that would be unacceptable 
to a British Conservative or Socialist, apart from a genial wave 
of the hand to free trade and an old-fashioned glance at th 
closed shop. The kind of diversity of view that exists is illus 
trated by the fact that the French Rassemblement des Gauches 
Républicains—the hosts at Deauville—wants to abolish pi 
portional representation in all its forms, a desire which makes 
it a strange bedfellow for the British Liberal Party. 


Some of the differences stood out very clearly last week i 
a debate on economic relations between eastern and westem 
Europe, in which strategic, political and economic arguments 
led the delegates into a morass which is only too familiar 
to those who have sought an answer to the problem of east-west 
trade. The resolution that eventually emerged said in effect 
that the matter was very important, that “ competent Europea! 
organisations ” had better study it, and that the congress 
better move on to another item on the agenda. It was in fat 
worthless. 


* * * 
Colonial Week 


Colonial Month, inaugurated by the King on ais, 


has ended in what could be called Colonial Week. On Tuesday 
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the House of Lords had before it two measures concerned with 
colonial development. On the same day the annual return of 
schemes approved under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts was published. On Wednesday the House of 
Commons had its annual debate on the colonial estimates. 


It would be a pity if this somewhat routine affair were to 
obscure the other happenings of Colonial Week, for, though 
not spectacular, they are undoubtedly important. The 
accompanying diagram shows that actual annual expenditure 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts is increas- 
ing steadily. Yet it is still a long way from the permitted 
ceiling of £17,500,000. The 1945 Act provided that sums 
unspent by the end of a year could be carried forward so long 
as the total spent in any 
one year did not exceed 
that maximum. There is 
no prospect of that 
happening at present, 
but if it were possible to 
speed up expenditure in 
two or three years’ time, 
the whole amount of 
£120 million allowed by 
the Act could not be 
spent by March, 1956, 
when the Act expires, 
unless the annual maxi- 
mum were raised. One 
of the objects of the new 
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Education 
Colonial Development 
ams @ and Welfare Bill, which 
ZZ, Forestry was before the House of 


Lords this week, is, 
therefore, to raise the maximum from £17,500,000 to 
£20,000,000, and at the same time to increase the annual amount 
that can be spent on research from £1,000,000 to £2,500,000. 


“If it were possible...” It says much for the faith of 
the Colonial Office in the future of the development and wel- 
fare plans that it has introduced this measure. At the moment 
the colonies seem to be so inextricably tangled up in the United 
Kingdom’s balance of payments difficulties that the outlook for 
their economic development is not favourable. Thanks to 
exports from West Africa and Malaya, the colonies as a whole 
had a dollar surplus last year, but it went into the sterling area 
pool, and since then the price of cocoa and of rubber has 
fallen, so that this surplus is dwindling. Colonial Governments 
may borrow from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development—the other measure before the House 
of Lords enables the Treasury to guarantee such loans, 
and a new Overseas Resources Development Bill allows 
it to guarantee all the bank’s charges for loans to the Colonial 
Development Corporation—but they are not expected to make 
much use of this right in the near future, for the simple reason 
that the technical staff and some equipment are still scarce. 


But, all these external aids to colonial development notwith- 
standing, the colonies’ economic position depends today, as it 
has always done, on the price of primary produce, and the 
future trend of prices is inevitably casting a shadow which all 
the optimistic display of Colonial Month cannot dispel. 


* * * 
Agriculture in Scotland 


_ During the past .en years many changes have occurred 
in the pattern of Scottish agriculture. They include the new 
charter for efficiency, which is the Scottish Agriculture Act 
of 1948, and which complements the first part of the 1947 
re Act, giving stability to the farmers of the King- 

a8 a whole. The story of Scottish agriculture in the last 

ten years is well told in the Department’s first postwar report* 
last week. Perhaps it is the hard necessities of the 

Present that give a sense of purpose and direction to this 
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report—a sense that seemed lacking in the last report of the 
Department’s activities for 1938. 

Much of the policy statement and the comment is not 
peculiarly Scottish in its application. Indeed the problems 
facing agriculture during the period were not peculiarly 
Scottish. In the twenty years before the war Scottish crop 
production declined ws the accompanying table shows. Between 
1918 and 1939 the tillage area had decreased by 619,000 acres. 
So successfully was this decline arrested, however, that by 
1943, the peak year, the lee-way had been made up, and the 
tillage area was 641,000 acres over the 1939 figure. Within 
this total the wheat and barley acreages had increased by 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE 


Total Total 


Acreage Clover Total Total of Crops 
of Crops and Arable Permanent and Grass 
and Fallow Rotation Land Grass | (exch, Row 
(Tillage) Grass | | Camean” 
1918... 2,099 1354 =| (3453 1308 | (4,761 
i 
ee 1,480 1,455 2,935 1,623 4,558 
1998... ss 1,664 1,399 3,063 1,463 4,527 
19482 . ssa 1,925 1,508 3,233 1,238 4,470 
PPE cscs 2,098 1,227 3,524 1,109 4,433 
1943... 20 2,121 1,250 3,371 1,057 4,427 
1944... 2060 2,113 1,257 3,570 1,053 4,425 
IS8E.. 000 2,011 1,332 3,343 1,082 4,425 
3906s. ons 1,937 1,368 3,305 1,115 4,420 
1947... 1,859 1,424 3,283 1,130 444 
GB. .c00% 1,852 1,432 3,283 114 4,417 


113 per cent and 114 per cent respectively, and even the oats 
acreage, always high in Scotland and usually about half the 
tillage area, had increased by 30 per cent. Livestock, too, 
showed some encouraging returns. Despite the shortage of 
feeding-stuffs, some cruel winters, and a decline in the grass 
acreage in 1941, cattle showed an increase of 111,000 by the 
end of the war. Sheep, on the other hand, were in 1945 more 
than one million below the prewar figure. Pigs and poultry 
suffered too. In the postwar years the increase in cattle has 
continued, the number of sheep has declined and poultry have 
outstripped their prewar total by 1,574,000. 


The exigencies of the postwar economy have kept the level 
of Scottish agricultural production very high, but the report 
is published at a time when there are no grounds for com- 
placency about agricultural achievements. The Minister of 
Agriculture’s appeal to farmers on Thursday was evidence 
of this fact. Under the agricultural expansion programme 
Scotland is called upon to produce £10 million of the pro- 
posed £100 million increase in output. The shortfall in tillage 
acreage in the postwar years, and the present indications of 
a greater decline, particularly in wheat, are evidence that in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to believe that the targets laid down in the Economic Survey 
have much relation to reality. Moreover, at a time when the 
costs of British agriculture are soaring above those of the 
world market, it is hard to see the reason for the Govern- 
ment’s insistence on high rather than on economic production. 
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Letters to 


An American on Europe 


Sir,—Your article entitled “ Prospects of Economic Union ” 
(May 21, 1949) may chill a good many Americans who have 
hoped for a speedy European recovery, based on free enter- 
prise, a free market, and free trading between the states of 
the Western Union. 


For example, you doubt if the nations of western Europe 
will be prepared “within the §0’s or the 60’s, to abandon 
the protection against each other that each of them now 
accords to its industries.” If the plain people of western 
Europe really want to unite for their mutual prosperity and 
security, and to this end would abandon the folly of “ pro- 
tecting” themselves from each other, it might be well if they 
would light some fires under their laggard governments. 


Your explanation of the relative prosperity of the United 
States flatters both our land and our people. In what respects 
is the good earth of the United States or Canada better than 
the good earth of western Europe ? Does the soil of the New 
World on the average yield more wheat per acre than the 
wheat lands of Europe ? Much less—as all the statistics show ! 
Is there any place in the New World where iron ore and 
coal can be as efficiently utilised as in the Ruhr-Lorraine area ? 
As one who has lived some years on the continent I know 
how generally it is believed there that Americans are prosperous 
because they live in some sort of lotus land. But it is a vulgar 
misconception which The Economist should seek to dispel 
father than to support. 


One of your explanations of American prosperity is that 
“for a variety of historical reasons, the investment of capital 
per head has been much higher in America than in Europe.” 
However, to state this fact does not at all explain it. Our 
capital was certainly not brought to this country by the poor 
European immigrants who settled here. In fact, for about the 
first three hundred years we had less capital per worker than 
did western Europe, and surplus capital flowed rather con- 
tinuously from the Old World to the New. 


The real question, however, is not why Europe needs capital 
goods, but why capitalists, both foreign and domestic, are so 
reluctant to invest in a capital-starved Europe. Nations which 
frighten capital will always lack it, and if socialist states are 
to rely exclusively on capital funds sweated out of the pores 
of their own citizens those citizens must prepare themselves 
for “austerity”—not of the British model—but austerity in 
the Russian fashion. 


If this letter seems unduly critical of prevailing European 
thought, or of the policies of some European states, I hope 
you will not make the mistake of attributing it to any isola- 
tionist sentiments or to American callousness. I would favour 
an increase in the amount of aid we are now giving to western 
Europe and would supplement it with such military assistance 
a would enable Europe to look Asia in the face again. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to conclude by saying that 
in spite of the critical observations which your article evoked, 
I shall continue to believe that Britain still has excellent 
economists who know how to make a free enterprise system 
work. Whether Britain—or any other country—has economists 

can make either socialism or dirigisme work—at any 
than a precarious, planned-poverty level—is extremely 

- The one thing of which you may be certain is 

that the Canadians and ourselves do not feel rich enough to 
‘xpetiment much with these isms at home, nor indefinitely 
mance them abroad—not even in the Europe we love.—Yours 


. GLENN E. Hoover 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 
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the Editor 


Confusion in Chile 


S1R,—The article appearing in your issue of July 9th under 
the above title and received from a correspondent gives 
a lamentably false picture of the political situation in Chile 
today, which I fee] it is necessary to correct. Chilean political 
morality which, it is said, suffered a decline in the General 
Elections of March last was never so high as today, as 78 per 
cent of voters went to the polls (in 1932 and 1945 the per- 
centage was 70) and the total number of voters was the largest 
ever known, 469,820. (In 1932 the amount was 327,162 and in 
1945, 449,930.) Moreover, the opposition parties such as the 
Agrario Laborista, to which your correspondent refers, which 
polled 9,721 votes in 1937 and only 8,750 in 1945, was dle to 
increase its votes in 1949 to a total of 35,921. This in itself 
shows that Chile is one of the Latin American countries where 
the democratic spirit is most alive—an admission which, in 
spite of all, is made by your correspondent. The conclusion 
reached by your correspondent is, however, that “no one knows 
what will happen next. President Gonzales at the moment 
seems strongly entrenched and Chile seems ripe for the 
appearance of some new party or leader who can capture once 
more the imagination of the disillusioned masses.” “ But in any 
case,” continues your correspondent, “the present vacuum in 
the very volatile political scene of Chile presents the possibility 
of some dramatic development in the fairly near future.” 


Your correspondent is not correctly informed as regards the 
Chilean political scene, since the results of the last General 
Election give the government a solid majority made up of the 
traditional party of Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals and 
others pledged to give President Gonzales unqualified support 
which the present economic difficulties demand and with the 
full backing of the electorate-—Yours faithfully, 

Chilean Embassy, London MANUEL BIANCHI, 

Ambassador 


The Dollar Drain 


Sir,—It is disappointing to find that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in his statement to the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
July 6th, and again on Thursday, July 14th, omitted all 
reference to one quite important aspect of the recent drain 
on our gold and dollar resources. 


Sir Stafford referred somewhat vaguely to a decline in dollar 
demand, but this description is only partially true, as America 
has received a goodly measure of our sterling area primary 
products for which payment has been made with dollars which 
do not accrue to the sterling area exchange controls. Many 
examples can be quoted by those with knowledge of the trade, 
but wool from Australia and rubber from Malaya are probably 
the two most important commodities involved. It is an open 
secret that many countries—not in the sterling bloc—have 
been making extensive purchases of these commodities by 
means of sterling and in quantities obviously beyond their 
legitimate requirements. The surplus has then been sold to 
America, on an open market basis, involving a US dollar- 
sterling cross rate of anything from 3.00 to 3.50. I think I 
am correct in stating that the matter has already been raised 
in the House of Commons by Mr Walter Fletcher without any 
satisfactory result. 


One cannot entirely blame American importers so long as 
they can find Continental and other sellers abroad willing to 
re-sell these primary products on a basis much cheaper than 
if they had been imported from the producing countries. It 
is an axiom of merchant trading to buy in the cheapest market 
and it is, perhaps, a symbol of the present state of affairs in 
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Britain today that our Government has not always been able 
to do the same. There would obviously be a “ decline in the 
dollar demand” so long as it is possible for America to buy 
ihe same product from another seller at a cheaper price. 


Our rubber industry in Malaya is geing through a very 
difficult period, owing to the depressed price of rubber, and it 
has been suggested that the increased production in America 
cf synthetic rubber has been the cause. That may be partially 
true, but I suggest that another important aspect is the fact 
that, for many months, America has been buying quite a fair 
proportion of rubber more cheaply from countries which have 
net produced it, and for that reason Malaya has failed to 
acquire a notable proportion of US dollars to which she is fairly 
entitled. The same argument applies to woo! and other com- 
modities. The combined figure may not be great in terms of 
world trade, but any loss of dollars which could legitimately 
be earned must worsen this country’s economy. 


There is, of course, a remedy.—Yours faithfully, 
OVERSEAS BANKER 


Dash For Freedom 


Sir,—You suggest that the removal of the restrictions on 
sierling held abroad would exhaust our reserves and this 
would of course be so if the present artificially high rate of 
exchange were maintained. Could not the restrictions on 
current transactions be removed in turn over a period and one 
category of officially recognised sterling thus be substituted for 
the present one “ official” and many unofficial categories ; and 
could not the new rate for this sterling be allowed to find 
its own level? Part of our remaining reserves could be used 
10 constitute an “ Exchange Equalisation Account” of smaller 
amount than, but with similar objects to, that in existence 
before 1939. 


One appreciates of course that the rules of the International 
Monetary Fund would have to be altered to allow this new 
departure but no sensible solution of the present difficulties 
will be found if those rules are regarded as sacrosanct.—Yours 
faithfully, 

K. M. Parry 

14 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Pedigree Livestock Breeding 


Sirn—Mr Geofirey Sykes’s letter on the shortcomings of 
pedigree breeders is interesting and timely ; but it seems to 
sidestep certain important considerations which might not be 
apparent to anyone not familiar with the intricacies and pitfalls 
of stock-breeding. 


(i) The object of pedigree breeding is to produce not merely 
good individual performers, but animals (or birds) of relatively 
fixed type whose ancestry can be studied as a guide to future 
breeding policy. Many animals of mixed ancestry are ex- 
cellent performers, but because their genetic make-up is 
unstable (and possibly unknown), their progeny are an un- 
certain quantity. 

(ii) An animal is not just a mechanism, but a living creature. 
High productive capacity is therefore useless without constitu- 
tional ability, not only to live but to stand up to the strain of 
high production (which is basically reproduction) over lengthy 
periods. Productivity and stamina are not necessarily anti- 
thetical ; but over-concentration on “ output ”—which all] too 
easily follows the application of statistical methods to selection 
—can be just as fallacious as the over-concentration cn external 
conformation which Mr Sykes so rightly criticises. 


(iii) Improvements in “output” potential call for cor- 
responding improvements in “input.” “Half the breeding 
goes down the throat.” It is no more possible for an animal 
to maintain its yield at a higher level than its food supply than 
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it is for land to support herbage of a higher grade than its soi] 
fertlity ; and since stomach capacity is limited, better quality 
of food is a pre-requisite of livestock improvement. Feod, jn 
turn, can be no better than the soil on which it grows.—Yours 
faithfully, 
JORIAN E. F. Jenxs 
New Bells Farm, Haughley, Suffolk 


Women in Politics 


Sir.—With surprise and disappointment, I read your 
editorial comments on women in the United States in The 
Economist of April 23, 1949, under the title, “ Women in 
Politics.” 

The Equal Rights Amendment, which you so misinterpreted, 
is designed to give women the full protection of the United 
States Constitution and to bring the Constitution in line with 
the United Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, both of which clearly affirm the equal rights 
of men and women. 


Not only are there common-law discriminations against 
women in the laws of all our States, but the interpretation of 
our Federal Constituuion has been such through the years that 
women have not been regarded as “ persons” under the law 
and therefore have been denied the full protection of the 
Constitution. 


The effect of the Equa] Rights Amendment on labour legis- 
lation would be constructive rather than destructive. It would 
encourage legislation based on the nature of the work rather 
than on the sex of the worker. Much of our present legislation 
which classes adult women with minors is out-of-date and 
needs revision. The trend for revision is to be found in the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law which regulates the hours and 
wages of both men and women employed in interstate com- 
merce. Under the Amendment a period of three years is 
allowed for the adjustment of State laws. Many prominent 
men as well as women see the justice and necessity of the 
Equal Rights Amendment and support it. 


The Status of Women Bills, to which you refer as a likely 
substitute for the Equal Rights Amendment, would eliminate 
some discriminations, but would at the same time write into 
law distinctions even more harmful to women and excused 2s 
a reasonably justified by differences in physical structure, 
biological, or social function,” or “maternal function.” Such 
distinctions would place women under controls from which 
they would have no redress because they are women. 


It is hardly correct to say, as you do, that we spell women 
with a capital W in the United States when we refuse 
recognise them as complete citizens. Why object to the com 
memoration of three Feminist leaders on a postage stamp when 
their contribution to the development of democratic govern- 
ment was outstanding ? It looks very much as if the London 
Economist were anti-women.—Yours faithfully, 


. ALMA 
22 River Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Terminus or Turning Point 


Sir,—If all the workers with brain and hand were endowed 
with that appreciation of the nature of our economic problems 
which is no doubt possessed by Mr Lawson of the West 
Scotland Labour College, we might expect a higher degree 
of “wider willing co-operation” in a policy of (for example) 
not asking for more wages at this time. What precise increase 
of intelligence of control does Mr. Lawson think is required 
in order to lower our costs ?—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KinG-Hatl 

Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


The Hated Laval 


“Thomme qu’il fallait tuer. Pierre Laval.” By Julian Clermont. 
Les Actes des Apétres. Paris 532 frs. 
Or the three great political trials of Vichy Ministers (of Pucheu, 
Pétain and Laval), Laval’s has given rise to the noisiest re- 
criminations. At least eight books have been written on the 
Vichy Prime Minister, of which the iatest is M. Clermont’s 
study of Laval’s political outlook. The author was a childhood 
friend of the politician and his frequent companion during his 
long career. While, therefore, his judgment of Laval may be 
presumed to be partisan, his anecdotes throw some light on 
the Minister’s actions. Perhaps no political trial is ever 
judicially satisfactory ; almost certainly Laval’s was not. More 
interesting to history, however, are the broader questions: 
has a gross injustice been committed ? Was the statesman 


‘condemned for actions that were taken, if erroneously, from 


patriotic motives ? Further, were those actions on balance 
gravely detrimental to his country ?- In what essential respect, 
in other words, was Laval a traitor to France ? M. Clermont’s 
book, while it does not justify his friend, at least presents us 
with the extraordinary complexity of events within France 
during the German occupation. 

Pierre Laval was the son of an itinerant slaughterer from 
the Auvergne, possibly of Arab descent. As a young man 
he made good as a lawyer, and by 1914 was Socialist Deputy 
for a Paris suburb. He left the Socialist movement in 1920 
when it split into its present right and left wings. Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary in the early thirties, Laval 
became the archtype of Third Republican master-politicians ; 
witty, unscrupulous and full of parliamentary resource. To 
Laval the Republic was the splendid arena in which men like 
himself could fight their battles and win their way to the top ; 
the Chambre des Députés the treasured instrument of his 
exuberant go-getting. Political power was meat and drink to 
him, and, as M. Clermont shows us, he could gain the ascen- 
dancy over most people with his own mixture of raw bonhomie 
and penetrating malice. It was Laval’s self-justification that 
he, and in France only he, could manage the Germans. In his 
own words his philosophy was: “It is better to be reduced 
to kissing your enemy than to let him cut your throat.” France, 
he maintained, was for the moment helpless. The one patriotic 
objective was to prevent the Germans stealing her treasure 
and deporting her population; the sole defensive weapons 
cajolery, bluff and fraud. 


For years Laval pursued such tactics, never once standing 
on principle, always choosing the lesser evil—as he saw it. 
Better to have an anti-Jewish Commissariat at Vichy, if the 


Germans insisted on it: it could be sabotaged from within, 
Better to accept the milice : he would whittle down its powers 
as best he could. Anything to keep German hands off France, 
off what was left of French treasure. 


The world knows the dénouement. As he himself had half- 
prophesied, Laval forfeited his head. How could it have been 
otherwise when he had stretched his opportunism to the point 
at which he was willing to serve with the likes of Darnand 
and Déat ? How could the leaders not also be punished for 
the crimes of their subordinates ? For all his adroitness, Laval 
could never see that the fate of a great nation was not to be 
decided by horse-trading with its enemies. Probably the 
Germans found in Laval an obstinate and cunning antagonist ; 
but to the best of France his very presence in office was the 
symbol of defeat and unsavoury machinations. And _ this 
earned him the hatred of a majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
His vanity seems to have been so great that he never seriously 
considered their wounded pride. M. Clermont recounts his 
snapped rejoinder to a nervous objector: “Ce n’est pas aux 
Frangais qu'il faut que je fasse plaisir si je veux protéger la 
France, bon Dieu! C’est a Hitler, comprenez vous ?” 


A Historian Reflects 


“An Autobiography and Other Essays.”” G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 237 pages. 12s. 6d. 
WirH a modesty unusual even for Cambridge, the most eminent 
of British historians alive today sets out to give his vast 
audience of readers a glimpse—no more—of the background 
and method of his life. His autobiography, which occupies iess 
than a fifth of this volume, describes only “ the circumstances 
that affected the production of my books.” But in so doing he 
tells us a great deal more. The great nephew of Macaulay, 
and the son of Macaulay’s biographer, he was bred—of 
Northumbrian country gentry on his father’s and of free trade 
Unitarian stock on his mother’s side—in the very tradition 
which he has upheld throughout his life. Surely very few histo- 
rians can have known in their childhood that their life’s aim 
was to write history, but thus it was with Trevelyan. At 
Harrow in the early nineties, where he was the only boy in his 
school who could confess to being a Liberal, he was the first 
history specialist. At Cambridge—a Cambridge whose junior 
common rooms contained Bertrand Russell, George Moore, 
Vaughan Williams and Desmond McCarthy, and whose senior 
common rooms offered Verrall, Lowes Dickinson, Maitland, 
and the young Whitehead—his passion for history had its 
proper reward. The dying Seeley repelled him by telling him 
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that Carlyle and Macaulay were charlat@ns, but in his second 
year Seeley was succeeded by Acton. Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham. the founder of British economic studies, was also at 
Trinity to impart that attention to the homelier strands of 
historical development which filty years later produced the 
“English Social History.” The rest of the autobiographical 
essay shows how this passionate attachment to history worked 
upon the material to produce some of the classic history books 
of our time. 

The rest of the essays are mostly reflections or offshoots of 
his larger inquiries. Two, “ Social Life in Roman Britain” 
and “ The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons,” make the reader sad 
that the exigencies of time and circumstance should have made 
him decide to start the “ English Sccial History” at the four- 
teenth century. 


Mr Trevelyan makes no claim to profound historical scholar- 
ship. The truth is that he is that very rare and special kind 
of historian—without at least one of whom in a generation a 
nation’s sense of its environment withers—who can knit up the 
scattered researches of others into a comprehensive and com- 
prehensible whole. His permanent claim to fame rests not 
upon having advanced the sum of historical knowledge, but 
upon having given a generation—perhaps two generations—of 
Englishmen as much of an historical education as plain people 
have the capacity to absorb. The lay public know what they 
do know about the process by which England has arrived at her 
present position through the pages of “The History of 
England” or “ English Social History.” And the nation has 
been in good hands, for his gentle liberalism imparts to his 
writing the same quality of inclusiveness and respect for the 
facts which a more virulent whiggery did not destroy in his 
great uncle. 


Mr Trevelyan does not acquit himself from bias and de- 
fends the necessity of the historian’s judgment and the impos- 
sibility of so-called “ scientific” or “impersonal” history, in 
what is, perhaps, the most original essay in the book. He con- 
cludes that “ aj] history is a matter of opinion based-on facts, 
of opinion guided and limited by facts that have been scienti- 
fically discovered. But the opinion, or bias, cannot itself be 
scientific. It must be philosophic.” If Mr Trevelyan’s philo- 
sophy seems now and again not to have moved far beyond 
the days of late nineteenth-century Cambridge, it does at least 
impart to his education of the English people a confidence and 
sanity which few of the nation’s remembrancers have surpassed. 


As The Marxists See It 


“Socialism.”” By Paul M. Sweezy. McGraw-Hill. 262 pages. 
$3.50. 
“ Political Economy.”’ A Marxist Textbook. By John Eaton 


Lawrence and Wishart. 230 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Ir is asserted among the faithful that Dr Sweezy is not an 
altogether sound and representative Marxist. This may well 
be true. He lacks the proper odium theclogicum, he does not 
talk the people’s cant (in both senses of that word) ; stylistically 
he misses that characteristic blend of Pharisee and Yahoo 
which marks the Party man. Moreover, there often creeps 
into his text a disconcerting whiff of liberalism. This point 
is open to debate, that point represents a score for the opposi- 
tion, that antagonist, though mistaken, is not necessarily 
a lying lackey—Dr Sweezy is probably much safer where 
he is than he would be in his spiritual home beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 


He has no doubts, however, about his own orthodoxy. He 
writes as a believer of Marxian Socialism’s role in the present 
world situation, of its historical development and intellectual 
foundations, and of its practical and theoretical problems both 
economic and political. His first section, on “ Socialism in 
the World Today,” outlines the achievements of the USSR, 
dismisses British Socialism—so far—as hardly more than nomi- 
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nal, and broadly surveys the progress of the New Democracies 
of eastern Europe ; but it leaves undiscussed the Socialist of 
Communist Parties of western Continental Europe, the pros. 
pects of American Socialism, and the rise of Communism in 
the Far East. The second, historical and analytic, section 
covers familiar ground with swift efficiency and occasional 
flashes of illumination, and offers (by what, to the author of 
“The Theory of Capitalist Development,” must have been 
an agonising feat of compression) a summary of essential Marx. 
ist doctrine. Finally, contemporary controversies are sum- 
marised with much skill and reasonable fairness, though Dr 
Sweezy’s contentions regarding civil liberty under Commu. 
nism have a transatlantic naiveté. 


With al] its merits, this is not a wholly successful book; 
and net merely because it is beyond human power to rehabili- 
tate that whiskered monstrosity, the theory of surplus value. 
Ir would be an exaggeration to call it disconnecied, and un 
generous to call it sketchy; but one constantly finds oneself 
wishing that a question could be explored a little further. Te 
do Dr Sweezy justice, he gives ample pceinters to further 
reading, including a solid bibliography; and it weuld be hard 


to think of a better contemporary treatment of his subject 


from his standpoint. 


Anycne wanting, for comparison, a truly typical piece of 
Marxist exegesis could try Mr John Eaton’s “ Political 
Economy.” It has all those earmarks of orthodoxy which Dr 
Sweezy lacks. 


German Agriculture 


“ Neue Deutsche Agrarpolitik.”” By Willy Neuting. Verlag J.CB. 
(Paul Siebeck.) Tuebingen, 1949. 250 pages. DM 9.80. 


Most German publications on economic policy seem to be 
premature. Mr Neuling’s “ New German Agricultural Policy” 
is no exception in western Germany’s postwar economic 
thinking. It gives, however, a concise, comprehensive account 
of past and present dilemmas in Germany's agricultural 
industry. The historical part of the book condemns the pro 
tective policy of the Bismarck era and the self-sufficiency policy 
of the Nazi period. Germany’s future agricultural policy is 
seen as d.ctated by a “ great compulsion” which springs from 
the necessity of increasing quantity and quality of production 
from a reduced area of Jand. 


The main feature of the author’s agricultural plan is a policy 
which forces more and more peasants to produce mainly for 
the market instead of for themselves. It would develop for 
the livestock industry a new price structure, special marketing 
schemes, a comprehensive advisory system and changes im 
import policy. Imports would be mainly of cereals and oil 
seeds, which are to be treated as agricultural raw materials. 
Most of these points have always been among the main 
demands of a liberal] German agricultural policy, which recog- 
nised the impossibility of agricultural self-sufficiency. To 
achieve these aims the author recommends a general reduction 
in the size of all large and medium-size holdings. The land 
thus gained would be formed inte new holdings of an optimum 
size from 10 to 15 hectares (25 to 37.5 acres). A process of 
rationalisation will be necessary if at the same time westem 
Germany’s prewar cattle numbers are to be substantially 
increased and the number of pigs doubled. ‘There will be 
“ central steering organisation endowed with strong powers for 
his agricultural plan.” The price policy is to achieve rela 
tively stable prices and the restoration of right relations 
between cereals and high-quality agricultural produce. A new 
system of economic advisers is to be created together with neW 
research stations and agricultural schools. Agricultural 
co-operatives are to be favoured. 


None of this is new and the author is somewhat reckless if 
trying to forecast production and consumption as far ahead 3% 
1960 without knowing the size and situation of the Germafy 
which may then have emerged from a Peace Treaty. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Orientation in the Orient 


(From Our American Staff) 


R ACHESON, the Secretary of State, was asked at 
his press conference, first in May and again in the 
middle of July, whether the United States was likely to join 
a regional defence pact for the Pacific area, modelled on the 
North Atlantic Treaty. His reply, substantially the same on 
both occasions, seems to indicate the present basis for Ameri- 
can policy in Asia. He pointed out that the Atlantic Treaty 
is “largely the product of a specific set of circumstances 
peculiar to Europe and the Atlantic community—the logical 
culmination of a long series of developments,” and quoted 
approvingly Mr Nehru’s view that a Pacific defence pact 
could not take shape until the present conflicts in Asia 
were resolved. A regional defence arrangement, in other 
words, is impractical in an area where the means of defence 
are scanty, and where, despite General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
efforts to form an anti-Communist front with the Philippines 
and South Korea, there is little sense of regional solidarity or 
common tradition. 


In the course of Congressional testimony last spring, Mr 
Acheson used a phrase, now famous, about “ letting the dust 
settle” in China, in the sense that, when a house is falling 
down, one does not start to rebuild it until the dust has 
settled. Old China hands, however, have twisted his meta- 
phor to apply to the endless dust storms of China, and among 
Congressional Republicans there is growing restiveness at a 
policy of apparent inaction in Asia, and fear lest the Adminis- 
tration is preparing to recognise the Communists. The 
suspicion that a “ hands-off ” policy in China is endangering 
the whole Pacific position was responsible for an open clash 
between Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg—the 
first since the bi-partisan foreign policy came into existence 
—when the Senate Foreign Relations Committee discussed 
the appointment of Mr J. Walton Butterworth to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. Mr Butterworth, 
in Republican eyes, is too closely associated with the “ sell- 
out” of the Chinese nationalists—that is, the refusal to 
Continue large-scale aid to General Chiang Kai-shek, 


* 


The White Paper on China, which the State Department 
has drawn up, is believed to contain abundant justification 
in the form of evidence of the corruption and inefficiency of 
the Kuomintang, for refusing further help, at least at present. 
But its publication has been held up, ostensibly because it 
might injure the nationalists’ chances, but perhaps also 
because it might damage those of Mr Butterworth, by further 

Chiang’s supporters in Congress. Even Mr But- 
terworth’s critics concede, however, that he is likely to be 
rmed, and Senator Vandenberg, while attacking the 
tration for not drawing the Republicans into policy 
consultations on Asia to the same extent that it does on 


fopean problems, admits it is “ easier to be critical than 
correct,” 


Even if the Orient is only a geographical expression, an area 
Where only a bits-and-pieces programme is possible today, it 


Is, however, fair to ask what are the main considerations 


which should guide policy if the bits and pieces of the present 
are to fit, one day, into a larger whole? Obviously, any prac- 
ticable US programme must take account, not only of the 
Orient’s past relationships with the west, but also of the 
new relations between the United States and the European 
nations with traditional Far Eastern interests, and the com- 
petition between the Communist and the free worlds to 
attract the indigenous nationalisms of the new Asia. In this 
struggle, the United States still enjoys certain assets inherited 
from the period before the war: recognition of its generous 
treatment of the Philippines, both during their dependency 
and when they achieved independence; its traditional support 
for the open-door policy ; and its reputation as the only dis- 
interested great power. 


But, since the end of the war, these have been offset by 
the emergence of the United States as one of the two great 
powers with interests in all parts of the globe, by its alliance 
with the former imperial powers of Europe and the effect of 
lend-lease arms and economic aid on their ability to maintain 
their past imperial control, and its support, almost up to the 
present, of the losing side in China. An Asiatic who co- 
operates with the west consequently runs the risk of appearing 
as a cat’s-paw for the old exploiting colonialisms. 


In the United States, these new factors are also having 
their effect. The sight of territory, whose future disposition 
is patently of interest to the United States, falling into the 
hands of Chinese Communists province by province, has 
stirred imperial emotions in American breasts that would be 
wholly comprehensible to retired Anglo-Indians, gently 
wakened in their clubs. Major-General Chennault, of the 
Flying Tigers, recently sounded a “ Last Call for China ” 
in the magazine Life: 

“ The thing lacking in China is a reasonable hope of defen- 
sive victory to give the will to resist. This we can create. 
In any future programme of aid to China our problem will 
simply be to see to it that there is adequate supervision by 
our own men to make sure that we get what we are paying 


for. The Chinese will not resent this or refuse to co- 
Operate.” 


More orthodox military authorities are chary of geographi- 
cal commitments covering large populations who become un- 
happy if not fed. On this ground, withdrawal even from 
Japan and dependence on a circle of Pacific island bases 
would perhaps be, in the strategists’ view, the best use of 
limited military resources. But economic and political policy 
must clearly take account of wider considerations. 

In the recent making of such policy, one underlying judg- 
ment has been apparent: the indigenous nationalisms of 


‘*AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
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are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
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the east, now on the move, can be attracted ; they cannot be 
coerced. The historical progress of the United States, from 
a group of colonies to a world power, offers a beguiling 
parallel not lost on the Far East. The most recent series of 
Indonesian Republic postage stamps supply the Republic’s 
key patriots with respectable American Revolutionary 
ancestors—President Soekarno with George Washington, 
Premier Hatta with Abraham Lincoln, and so on. The olive 
branch is, therefore, the best instrument of national policy, 
and in official circles, there is optimism over the prospects 
of the United States of Indonesia; the deft wielding of the 
olive branch by Mr Cochran is cited as a model of the proce- 
dure now open to the United States. The prospects for a 
similarly happy independence of Indo-China within the 
French Union, on the other hand. are regarded with hope 
but less confidence. But if, in south-east Asia, the olive 
branch is flourishing, in China it can appear a somewhat frail 
teed, especially when, as in Shanghai recently, it is forcibly 
denuded of its Olive. (Mr Olive is the US Vice Consul 
recently jailed and beaten by the Communists). 

On the other hand, Communist advances may lead to 
requests for aid of the sort that would be repudiated if it came 
unsolicited. Such arrangements as those of the Philippines 
with the United States, of India with the British Common- 
wealth, envisage that administrative and other experience will 
be available to the new governments. Meanwhile, it is possi- 
ble to make certain that the experiences of countries where a 
spirited nationalism has come under Communist domination 
are known in Asiatic areas where Communist efforts to gain 
control are being made. The ordeals of the Catholics in 
eastern Europe are of interest to the two million Catholics 
of Indo-China; the experiences of northern Iran are of 
concern to the Moslems of Indonesia. 


Meanwhile, also, work goes ahead in the vast area of 
economic policy now oversimplified under the title of “ Point 
Four.” Decisions on the industrial future of Japan cannot 
be long postponed; they affect the relations of the United 
States with the Marshall Plan countries as well as with 
Asia. There is an obviously high priority on plans to 
modernise Asiatic agriculture, so that the foreign exchange 
earned from exported raw materials can be used to develop 
the countries of the Far East rather than, as in recent years, 
to pay for food imports. These plans, and even more the 
ambitious projects for industrial development of under- 
developed areas, raise many domestic problems in the United 
States in connection with the framing of investment guaran- 
tees and the staffing of these overseas ventures. Furthermore, 

. American technicians will have to learn that. where economic 
traditionalism and political nationalism are found together, 
American “ show-how,” to be of any use, must stop short of 
showing off. 


Three Bills of Health 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


CONGRESSMEN, running damp handkerchiefs around wet 
collars, are resigned to another six weeks of Washington 
heat. But even so, they are likely to go home before 
any compound of the three rival health Bills, now before 
the Senate Labour and Welfare Committee, is ready for action 
on the floor. Congress and the country alike are groping for 
better methods of supplying and paying for medical care. 
The vast increase both in medical knowledge and in the instru- 
mengs it uses means that, under the present medical structure, 
serious illness or accident can be ruinously expensive. No 
general agreement on the right way to mect such costs has 
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yet been reached, but meanwhile the public has become very 
dissatisfied with the medical service it is receiving. 

Paradoxically, this dissatisfaction is not because medic] 
service is so bad, but because it is so good, and getting better, 
During the past fifteen years, depression-born social services, 
followed by wartime arrangements for the armed forces, gave 
members of the lower income groups in the population first. 
class modern medical care for the first time. Wartime jp- 
comes made it possible for others to pay for it for the firs 
time. So hospitals are full to the last bed hastily set up in 
the corridor and the 190,000 available physicians continue to 
overwork at a man-killing rate. A further cause of dis 
satisfaction with the medical service is its bureaucratic ten- 
dency, but this, curiously enough, is likely to be a feature of 
any health scheme which deals with people in the numbers 
now presenting themselves for treatment. At the big clinics, 
at the big specialised hospitals, even at the offices of the busy 
private practit’oner, queueing up, classification under 
pressure, passing from laboratory to laboratory and assistant to 
assistant, can hardly be avoided. Treatment of the whole mass 
and individual knowledge of complete case histories, the 
person-to-person relationship of the old fashioned family 
doctor and the ramified skills of modern medical specialisa- 
tion, are next to impossible to combine. But the public would 
like not only to have it both ways, but also to find a con- 
venient payment plan as well: increasing numbers of Ameri- 
can families are looking for ways of spreading the risk of 
accident or illness. 


* 


Health insurance under private auspices has spurted enor- 
mously. In January, 1947, some 39,700.000 Americans were 
enrolied in societics operating prepayment plans for hospital 
care, or had insurance protection against this cost. Well over 
a third of these also had coverage providing surgical and 
obstetrical care by doctors, and about 3,700,000 wert 
covered for office and home service as well. Within two 
years, according to a recent analysis in the Saturday Evening 
Post, these totals have jumped to $5) million persons who 
have paid in advance for hospital care through private plans 
or insurance companies ; 22 million have surgical coverage 
as well. Health insurance has become a concern of farm 
organisations and trade unions have increasingly made it 2 
part of collective bargaining negotiations ; many companies 
have instituted insurance schemes independently of labour 
pressure. 


Yet even with this notable increase in private efforts to 
spread the risk and provide health services, there are stil 
sections of the population who receive inadequate care, either 
because physicians and facilities are scarce in their areas, of 
because the price is beyond their capacity to pay. This 
explains the emphasis put by Mr Oscar Ewing, of the Federal 
Security Agency, on the need for an inclusive government 
health insurance plan, and . the pressures for government 
sponsorship of facilities proposed in the Bills now before the 
Senate Committee. 

Each of the three Bills is the result of an evolution of 
opinion within a particular group of those professionally cot- 
cerned; there.is no general familiarity with, or public suppot 
for, any of the three. The bi-partisan Hill-Morse Bill might 
be called, without much over-simplification, the Hospitals’ 
Bill; the all-Republican Taft Bill might be called the Politi 
cians’ Bill; the Administration Bill the Social Service Workets 
Bill. There are daring traces of medical support for the Ad- 
ministration Bill ; much medical, and some vocal business, 
opposition to all three, especially the Administration Bill ; 4 
good deal of labour support for the Administration Bill, and 
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opposition to it from the American Medical Association, the 
American Legion, and three Catholic Welfare groups. 


The basic portion of the Hill-Morse Bill involves federal 
grants-in-aid to the states to pay for the cost of hospital, sur- 
gical, and obstetrical treatment for the needy, and medical 
care for them while they are in the hospital; they would be 
provided with service cards in existing voluntary health insur- 
ance groups, and the benefits would be kept up for members 
of voluntary systems who become unemployed. Primarily 
this means expansion of such non-profit-making insurance 
schemes as the Blue Cross and the Blue Shield. 


The Administration Bill provides government insurance. 
British and European health insurance schemes have been 
studied as its background; Bills based on them have been 
introduced in every Congress since 1939. The Administra- 
tion Bill also includes “ omnibus” features taken in part 
from the Hill-Morse and Taft Bills: grants to medical, dental, 
and nursing schools, additional subsidies for hospital con- 
struction, special subsidies for rural medical care and more 
liberal grants for maternal and child welfare. 


The Taft Bill is much closer to the Hill-Morse Bill in 
principle, but includes “omnibus” features: additional 
federal aid for hospital construction, school health pro- 
grammes, public health preventive units and education of 
physicians and nurses. Under its key provision, federal aid 
would be given to the states for planning and carrying out 
their own chosen method of extending hospital and medical 
care to those unable to pay for them (for example, by the 
Hill-Morse Bill method), after a state survey of the needs. 
Senator Tait’s plan would leave the problem to be thrashed 
out 48 times instead of once—the classical American solution 
of a vexed political problem, which, in spite of notable 
failures with slavery and alcohol, usually works. 


* 


The American Medical Association is bitterly opposed to 
the Administration Bill, but can find only minor flaws in the 
Hill-Morse and Taft Bills. It is a fairly recent convert to vol- 
untary health insurance, but for some years it has been pro- 
moting Blue Shield insurance plans, under State and county 
medical society auspices and control, as a supplement to Blue 
Cross. These are not cash indemnity plans, but service plans ; 
member doctors and hospitals guarantee benefits in the form 
of surgery and obstetrics and care while the patient is in the 
hospital. The AMA theory is that nearly everyone can afford 
routine office calls and home calls; it notes wistfully that 
medical care absorbs only some 4 per cent of national income, 
that Americans spend as much in barber shops and beauty 


parlours as in doctors’ offices, and far more on cigarettes 
and beer. 


Because of the restlessness over the state of medical care, 
the AMA’s current “ educational campaign ” against compul- 
sory health insurance, which it attempted to support by a levy 
on all members of medical societies, was felt, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Association, to have somewhat over- 
reached itself. AMA’s embarrassingly zealous mouthpiece, Dr 
Morris Fishbein, has been formally restrained to writing only 
on technical subjects, as editor of the AMA Journal, and 1s to 
be superseded as soon as possible. 


American Notes 


The Pact and the Atom 
President 


Wen Truman in Chicago, firmly restating America’s 
stermination 


to provide the democracies with force enough 
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to maintain peace, expressed his fellow countrymen’s sentiments 
far more reliably than did the Senators who last week con- 
tinued to entangle the debate on the Atlantic Pact in a web of 
hair-splitting argument. The prolonged discussion has been 
due to the vague and various scruples and suspicions of the 
Republican members of the Senate about the military com- 
mitments involved in the treaty. On the one hand there is 
Senator Morse, who will vote gladly for the Pact in the 
belief that it contains a clear obligation to provide military 
aid. On the other is Senator Taft, who shares this belief and 
will therefore vote against the Pact. 


Senator Taft, to show that his is not an entirely negative 
attitude, has proposed that the Monroe Doctrine should be 
extended to Europe, by means of an undertaking that the 
United States will fight if western Europe is invaded. This 
suggestion is unusually out-of-date, even for Mr Taft, who has 
apparently forgotten that the Monroe Doctrine long ago ceased 
to satisfy Latin America and has been replaced by a regional 
defence arrangement which was the prototype for the Atlantic 
treaty. His proposal is supported by Senator Flanders, who 
seems to have abandoned his attempt to use the Atiantic Pace 
as a means of improving the United Nations by changes which, 
in practice, would probably look more like sabotage. 

Mr Taft likes his new doctrine because it-would enable the 
United States to decide how and when to send military aid 
to Europe on its own initiative. He is, however, prepared to 
accept the Pact if a reservation is added to make it clear 
that Article III carries no legal or moral obligation for 
the United States to arm any other signatory. Senator Wherry, 
who is sponsoring this reservation, claims that it merely makes 
the treaty say what Senators Vandenberg and Dulles, in their 
attempts to allay their colleagues’ doubts, have agreed that it 
means. The Administration, somewhat embarrassed by this 
line of attack, believes that Mr Wherry’s amendment is the 
only serious threat to the treaty. The vote should be taken 
while The Economist is in the press and ratification is still 
expected with the “real enthusiasm” for which Mr Dewey 
called this week. 


* 


The ghosts of the old isolationists, who have been holding 
up the debate with all their usual length and bitterness, this 
week made their traditional charges against a most untraditional 
weapon. Secret agreements were obviously being secretly 
atcived at, in Senator Jenner’s opinion, at the private con- 
ference of the nation’s political, military and atomic leadess 
which the President held in Washington recently. In fact, 
as was revealed by the official statement and by earlier well- 
informed rumours, the conference was made necessary by that 
dependence of the United States on other countries, which 
makes isolation no longer practical politics. The question 
under discussion is understood to have been the release of 
“ classified’ (secret) information on atomic experiments to 
Britain and Canada, in order to help them manufacture atomic 
bombs. The matter arose at this time because of the coming 
renegotiation of the contract under which the United States 
obtains much of its uranium from the Belgian Congo. Senators 
Wherry and George, neither of them enthusiasts for the military 
aid programme, have hastened to point out that, if Britain has 
the atomic bomb, that programme will not in their view be 
necessary. The chief division of opinion, however, lies between 
those who feel that the United States should not take the risk 
of sharing even a small part of its knowledge of how to produce 
the bomb and those who feel that this knowledge must be 
shared if Britain is to be a full partner in the defence of the 
North Atlantic community. 


* * * 


Manning the Pumps 


A prolonged steel strike might well have sucked the 
American economy, now floating gently down the stream of 
recession, into the whirlpool of depression. It was the fear 
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of being responsible for this catastrophe that finally drove the 
protesting steel companies to agree to a sixty-day truce while 
the President’s fact-finding board is at work. The companies 
insist, however, that they will not be bound by the board’s 
recommendations, which Mr Truman probably hopes can be 
applied not only to steel but to wage negotiations now pending 
in other industries. Meanwhile, in the most important of 
these, the automobile industry, the union is preparing for a 
strike if the Ford Company should continue to refuse its 
demands for higher wage and welfare payments. Last week, 
in spite of the preoccupation of the automobile workers with 
the convention at which final arrangements for the strike were 
made, production of cars and trucks was higher than ever 
before in history. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
automobile union is more optimistic about its chances of strik- 
ing successfully than were the workers in the steel industry 
where output has been falling rapidly. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 
Changes between January and July, 1949 





By permission of the New York Times 





But automobiles are almost alone on the peak of industrial 
prosperity. The accompanying map shows that it is only in 
predominantly agricultural states that unemployment has not 
increased since last January. According to the Federal Security 
Agency, nearly half of the country’s 98 largest manufacturing 
areas have over 7 per cent of their labour force unemployed, 
compared with a national average of 6 per cent. There are a 
number of districts where unemployment is up to, or over, 
12 per cent and five of these “depressed areas” are in New 
England. This explains why Boston will be the Secretary of 
Commerce’s first stop on the tour of the nation which he is 
making in order to find out where pump priming is most 
urgently needed. The President has ordered all government 
hands to the pumps in areas of acute unemployment. Efforts 
are to be co-ordinated by his chief assistant, Mr John Steelman, 
and are to take the form of a concentration in those areas of 
all possible federal expenditure—military and relief purchases, 
public works and so on. 


x * * 


Plans for More Pumps 


Only ordinary appropriations will be available for these 
purposes ; while they may be enough to water the present 
limited deserts of depression, they could hardly prime al] the 
pumps that would be needed if a drought threatened the whole 
nation. However, Senator Murray has this week offered a 
permanent irrigation scheme (for which he has long been 
drawing up plans) to the Congress which he believes should 
manage the nation’s affairs instead of letting them manage it. 
His Economic Expansion Bill of 1949 is intended to ensure a 
national income of $300 billion, at which the President also 
aims, by the voluntary co-operation of all sections of the com- 
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munity. Businessmen, likely to be the least co-operative, are 
tempted in several ways, among them being incentives » 
encourage the expansion of private investment at home and 
abroad. Consumer purchasing power is to be incr 
chiefly by changes in unemployment benefits. The tax system 
is to be studied and the Council of Economic Advisers is to 
estimate the levels of federal spending and receipts needed 
to achieve a balanced budget in an expanding economy and te 
make an annual survey of needed resource developments and 
public works. Various methods of financing such projects are 
planned, as are special remedies for the areas of concentrated 
unemployment with which the President is already dealing, 
Many of the other proposals in the Bill resemble Mr 
Truman’s recent economic message and Senator Murray's 
intention is to give practical reality to the dutiful hopes which 
were all that remained in his Employment Act of 10946 when 
Congress had finished with it. His ideas are more immediately 
applicable now than they seemed then, but it is unlikely that 
his Bill will get beyond the Committee stage this year, unless a 
sudden emergency calls the whole nation to the pumps. 


* * x 


Putting Heat on the House 


The reorganisauion of the military establishment is 
urgent, both on account of the economies to be wrung out of 
it and the unified defence policy so hard to achieve when the 
three Services are semi-autonomous. Yet the House Armed 
Services Committee is showing the greatest reluctance to 
follow the lead of the Senate in approving the Tydings Bill, 
which contains the main recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission and the Administration for strengthening the 
powers of the Secretary of Defence and improving the anti- 
quated budget practices of the Services. 


Mr Vinson, the head of the House Committee and long a 
strong Navy supporter, professes an intense fear lest the Bill 
in its present form leads to a military dictatorship ; to Mr 
Vinson this may be another name for predominance of the 
Air Force over the Navy, although he insists that the cancella- 
tion of work on the Navy’s super-carrier—a sore point still 
with many Congressmen—has his full approval. Mr Vinson 
was unable to carry the whole committee with him in the 
fourteen amendments which were the original price of his 
co-operation, and which, Mr Johnson acidly remarked, would 
have gone far to make him the real Secretary of Defence. But 
the committee seems willing to continue one of the gravest 
defects in the present law, the right of the chiefs of the indi- 
vidual Services to appeal to Congress over the head of the 
Secretary of Defence. This has led in the past to endless 


lobbying and made real unification almost impossible 10 
achieve. 


Not satisfied with watering-down the Bill, the Navy's friends 
have now resorted to blockade. Still smarting from Mr John- 
son’s sinking of the super-carrier, Mr Van Zandt, who 
originally proposed an investigation of Mr Johnson’s role in 
the procurement of the B-36 bomber for the Air Force, has 
now succeeded in postponing House action on unification until 
the investigation is complete. It does not begin until July 
26th and may take several months to conclude, thus ruling 
out action on unification at this session. To reverse this dete 
sion, a unanimous vote would be necessary. 


x 


Mr Truman has now tried to put a pistol to the committee’s 
head by submitting a reorganisation plan of his own for the 
military under the broad powers already granted to him. It 
was just this risk of the President taking action which started 
the committee on its sluggish way. But if the pistol was 
loaded a month ago, it is not nearly so deadly today. This ® 
because no reorganisation plan submitted by the President cao 
go into effect until it has lain before Congress for 60 days; 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


With a coast to coast network of 
correspondent banks, a New York 
office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
and a representative in San Francisco covering the West 
Coast, we can : 





® Get information for you on United States markets; 
@ Introduce you to agents who can handle your goods ; 


@ Provide all the necessary banking services. 
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...the Barclays 
Group can help 


IN CANADA 


Barclays Bank (Canada), a Canadian 
Chartered Bank, with branches ina 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver offers the same 
services in Canada. 





IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Ask any Branch Manager of Barclays 
Bank Limited to explain to you how 
easily exporters can make use of these facilities, or write 
direct to 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 
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MANITOBA 


Canada’s Province 





of Industry 


In the Heart of North America, 
Manitoba, the Crossroads of Can- 
adian Commerce, is the natural 
location for coverage of the 
Canadian market. 


Consult the Manitoba Department of Industry and Commerce 
for economic and locational data pertinent to your business, 
possibilities of having goods manufactured under contract or 
license, and the location of suitable sales representatives. 
A detailed confidential report on Manitoba's extensive trans- 
portation facilities, power, labour, etc., will be prepared at 
your request. 


For a free copy of the valuable book “MANITOBA—PROV- 


INCE OF INDUSTRY,” containing general information, write 
on your business letterhead to Department 177 
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the House is unlikely to prolong its session into September 
purely to oblige Mr Truman on this issue, though it might 
conceivably find a way aiound this difficulty. 


The Senate may be more successful in running the blockade 
with at least a part of the Bill. The proposals for budget 
reform have been introduced into the House as a separate 
measure, leaving on one side the controversial question of 
Mr Johnson’s powers and of the Chief of Staff. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee—now engaged in cutting the 
House’s swoljen military appropriations—has warned that 
it will hold up action on the military pay Bill voted by the 
House if the economies which would help to pay for it are not 
made possible. It remains to be seen whether the solicitude 
the House Committee feels for the members of the Armed 
Services will outweigh its distrust of their chief, the Secretary 
of Defence. 


Pedlars of Influence 


According to Washington gossip, § per cent of any contract 
negotiated, plus a substantial retaining fee, is the sum charged 
by the “ management counsellors,’ who claim not only to be 
expert at guiding inexperienced businessmen from the back- 
woods down the bureaucratic rainbow to the government con- 
tract at its end, but also to have friends along the route who 
can be expected to see that the contract is really there. The 
evidence for these convenient and influential friendships is 
usually litte more than indiscreetly signed photographs on the 
wall of the “ five-percenter’s ” office, and passing references to 
what his dear pal So-and-So—“ the General, you know ”— 
said at such-and-such an intimate party. If the influence these 
pediars are offering is genuine, then there are obviously some 
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public servants whose standards are not what they should be. 
lf, however, the “ five-percenters ” have no influence to sel] 
and are merely “errand-boys,” as they say they are when 
their activities are questioned, then businessmen are paying 
very highly for the delivery of their messages. 


It is widely held in Washington that the latter is the true 
explanation and that the innocent businessmen, who believe 
that an intermediary is essential to secure a government con- 
tract, are the victims of a mirage of government complexity 
and unapproachability built up by their own propaganda— 
“hoist by their own canard,” says the Washington Post. In 
either case it is the American taxpayers who, in the long run, 
have to find the 5 per cent. From their point of view the 
spotlight, which has been turned on the whole situation by the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s Washington Bureau, will be far 
more effective than the efforts of government agencies, 
especially of the Defence Department, to give full publicity t 
the contracts available and the procedures by which they may 
be obtained. 


The newspaper has caught the attention of the whole county 
by describing in detail the experiences of one small business- 
man (once a member of its staff) in his dealings with a Colonel 
Hunt, who led him to believe that he could help him to get 
a government contract. As a result of this story, four investiga- 
tions, two Congressional and two executive, have been initiated, 
Already two Generals, the Chief of the Chemical Corps and the 
Quartermaster-General, have been suspended temporarily while 
inquiries are made, and Major Harry Vaughan, the President's 
hapless and tactless military aide, finds himself once more under 
fire because of his angry boast that he knows at least 300 “ five- 
percenters.” So far there seems to be no evidence of actual 
bribery or graft, but only of “improper favours given and 
received” on a “friendly basis of mutual backscratching.” 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Alternatives to Franco 


(From a Special Correspondent Recently in Spain) 


HE most striking feature of present Spanish politics is that 

there is still no sign of a practical alternative to the present 
regime. On every side, Spaniards say that they do not like 
Franco, do not approve of many of those who surround him, 
and do not care for his policies. But the attitude of sitting 
back and hoping that from either inside or outside Spain 
someone will come and get rid of him—that attitude which was 
so prevalent in the two or three years immediately after the 
world war—has gone. “ Better the devil we know than the one 
we don’t” is now the mood. Because Franco is stil] there, 
he has been accepted by probably a larger number of Spaniards 
than ever before. In the posters which were splashed on the 
walls of Barcelona overnight before his recent visit, he claimed 
that he had given Spain “Ten years of Peace: Ten years of 
order.” And to a Spaniard, conscious of the last century, 
indeed the last fifteen years, of his country’s history, that is 
not an idle or a valueless boast. 


The second dominant political fact is that the exiled opposi- 
tion has entirely lost caste. Ten years in exile has proved too 
long for Franco’s opponents to retain their following. “What 
can they know now,” people ask, “ of the real needs and desires 
of a country which has gone through as much as Spain has 


since Franco came to power?” Besides, the fear of another 








weakens that of the regime’s opponents who have stayed at 
home ; people associate them in their minds with the wat 
which at all costs must not be repeated. 

Since the agreement to work together, concluded some 
months ago between certain Monarchists and Left-wing 
Republicans, the opposition to Franco inside Spain © 
undoubtedly less disunited than it has ever been.’ But it ba 
shrunk in total size ; and step by step with its greater unity 
Franco has managed to close his own ranks. At the time @ 
the civil war, Franco had at best no more than perhaps 35 Pe 
cent of the country on his side. Now, in a curious negative 
way, he certainly has well over half. This may be demon- 
strated by giving the probable answers to two questions. 
the United Nations could arrange a miracle and organise # 
free vote in Spain, the replies would be likely to run something 
like this To the question “Do you support the present 
regime ?” about 90 per cent of Spaniards would say, No. 
To the further question “Do you want to make a change?” 
between 50 and 80 per cent would again say, No. 

The bitterness of the civil war is by no means dead. 01 
the one hand, a tragedy of modern Spain has been that its ow? 
war was followed so quickly by the world war. That kept 
alive many of the loyalties which would otherwise have bad 
some chance to subside. And, on the other hand, feelings 4# 
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hard among a people as vehement as the Spaniards. . Indeed, 
they have a word for th.s trait in their character—pasiin. 
Pasion means all the intolerance, the intensity of feeling, the 
burning fires of passion without which a Spaniara finds it 
difficult to act politically. And while the practice of democracy 
may be impossible in a state ot apathy, it is out of the question 
where extremes of feeling habitually lead men to prefer bullets 
to ballot boxes. If a parliamentary regime were established 
tomorrow in Spain, the main cleavages of opinion would occur 
along lines very similar to those of the civil war period. 
With as many memories as fresh as they are, the experiment 
would almost certainly end in renewed dictatorship of either 
Left or Right, or another open fight between the two. 


Falange Still Powerful 


What is the answer ? It is one thing to dismiss a full and 
immediate democrat.c regime as impossible. It is quite another 
to condone failure to introduce any normal electoral representa- 
tion at all. Hlistory’s main indictment of Franco may well be 
that, in spite of having held all the cards in his hands for 
several years, he has done nothing, even on Salazar lines, to 
aitempt a process of devolution from dictatorship during his 
own lifeume. Some people fecl that Franco missed a great 
opportunity at the end of the world war, for imstance in not 
doing away with the Falangist Party there and then. He could 
have done it in the prevailing atmosphere of Fascist defeat ; 
but he preferred evidently to retain the whole organisation as 
a pawn, to use it if necessary in the endless game of playing off 
his supporters—the Church, the Army, the Monarchists— 
against one another. Now it would be more difficult, and the 
chance is gone. Although at present politically in the back- 
ground, the Falange still occupies a leading position in the 
nation’s economic life. Through the syndicates it keeps a tight 
hold on prices and the internal movement of goods. And this 
is basic to the present nature of Franco’s state. 

The very tact that his state is so personal and so dependent 
on a single man is, of coufse, one of its great weaknesses. Not 
only dees it mean that the political atmosphere depends to a 
large extent on the Generalissimo’s own moods and mental 
attitude, but the dictatorship itself, as at present known, must 
inevitably end with his death—or resignation. Both factors 
mean uncertainty and, for all the boast of public order, a 
constant undercurrent of potential. unrest. Two reasons are 
advanced for Franco’s failure to attempt some form of liberalisa- 
tion of his regime. The first is fear of the consequences to 
himself. The second is his own obstinacy and his own funda- 
mentally illiberal nature. This second probably lies nearest 
the truth. For, in spite of all its trappings, Spain is not a 
Fascist state in the sense of being dominated, as Italy and 
Germany were, by a Fascist party ; the Falange is a very long 
way short of being as powerful as that. Spain is rather a 
straightforward reactionary, military dictatorship, run by a 


+ army general with all the limitations of a general’s 
min 


A Bridge to Democracy 


: It is just because the monarchists can claim to offer an 
immediate way out of the blind alley represented in so many 
different ways by the Franco regime, that they now seem to 

gtowing steadily in stature. A monarchy is not the final 
solution for a people as unlikely as the Spaniards to operate 
it quietly and constitutionally. For one thing it would never 
last ; People would only accept it in order to get rid of Franco 
—and it would be less skilful than he has been in holding 

wo the country, For another, it might not suit any of the 
main political forces in the end—the Army, the Church, the 
N men or even the post-Franco left-overs in the Falange. 
el areé ¢ven the monarchists themselves fundamentally 


‘ But just now a monarchy is more and more felt to represent 
Possible bridge between military dictatorship and the first 
tound of Spain’s next experiment with democracy. Indeed, 
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there exists in Spain today a curious sense of inevitability about 
this restoration of the monarchy. First of all, Franco himself 
has been very astute in coming to terms with Don Juan about 
the current education of his ten-year-old prince in Spain ; 
the idea is that Franco will more or less hand over as Regent 
some time after the little boy comes of age—if the Caudillo is 
still alive and kicking then. This procedure offers a theoretical 
means of constitutionally ending the present dictatorship. 
Secondly, a monarchy would in fact mean continued rule by 
the Army, at any rate at first ; this promises maintenance of 
public order in the early days and some continuity of admitis- 
trative policies. Thirdly, it is thought that in order to secure 
general acceptance, a monarchy would be bound to reinstitute 
some kind of nationally elected deliberative chamber, in which 
all—or nearly all—parties would be represented ; Don Juan’s 
own tactical mistake, in fact, has been to go too far for most 
Spaniards, by including the Communists in his promise of 
representation. Lastly, although they would be unlikely to put 
up with a renewed monarchy for long, a great many Spaniards 
are, and are likely to remain, emotionally monarchists. 


Learning to Read and Write 


But, to return to the question, discussed day and night in 
Spain itself, of the country’s ultimate formula for those two 
apparently irreconcilable aims—peace, and at the same time 
freedom—it is increasingly felt that the real answer can only lie 
in more education. About half Spain is at present illiterate ; 
accurate figures are unobtainable, but in some districts like 
Murcia the proportion is undoubtedly higher. And until more 
learning can broaden minds imprisoned by the violence of the 
Spanish character, democracy stands a slim chance indeed. The 
unexpectedly encouraging factor is that the Franco regime has 
itself done a great deal to raise the standard of elementary 
education. There are drawbacks of course: both the Church 
and the Falange are fighting for blind allegiance from the very 
young. But in the process new school buildings are becoming 
noticeable all over Spain and more and more children at least 
learn to read and write. The present state of Spain indeed 
gives the impression that, in ensuring public order and private 
safety, one of Franco’s main achievements may yet prove to 
have been that he has found both the necessary time and oppor- 
tunity for Spain to think again about its long-term political 
future. “ Aspiramos a transformar totalmente la vida de 
Espana,” he is quoted as saying on the walls of Armiiion. It 
would be no small achievement to have done this—even if in 
part unwittingly. 


The Chinese in Formosa 


WHEN plans were made during the Pacific war for dispos- 
ing of Japan’s colonial empire, it was not expected that there 
would be any trouble over the return of the island of Formosa 
to China. Japan had annexed Formosa from China in 1895, 
as part of the spoils of victory in the Sino-Japanese war of the 
previous year; the population was almost entirely Chinese- 
speaking and on ethnic grounds, as well as on the basis of 
former possesion, China appeared to have an indisputable 
claim to the reversion of the territory. When, therefore, Japan 
surrendered in 1945, it was not only agreed that China should 
undertake the military occupation of Formosa, but China was 
regarded as having incorporated it as a province of the Chinese 
Republic even in advance of any formal cession by Japan— 
which could not be effected until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. American shipping and transport aircraft ferried 
Chinese troops across to Formosa and helped to disarm and 
repatriate the Japanese, who were still holding the island in 
strength at the time of the surrender. 


The Formosans had shown no sign of liberating them- 
selves from the Japanese yoke ; nothing worthy of the name 
of a resistance movement was in existence. But there had 
been: plenty of discontent with Japanese rule and a certain sense 
of solidarity. with the Chinese of China. .The Allied liberators, 
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heralded with glowing propaganda promises, were at first wel- 
comed. 


The first days of the new era, however, brought disillusion- 
ment. As a Formosan put it in reproach to an American officer : 
“You only dropped the atom bomb on the Japanese ; you have 
dropped a Chinese army on us.” General Chen Yi, appointed 
ahe first Governor of liberated Formosa, and his officers re- 
garded Formosa as a rich spoil of war which was to compensate 
this fortunate company for all the losses and hardships of the 
war years. The Formosans were supposed to be so grateful 
for being freed from Japanese rule and restored to the bosem of 
the Chinese nation that they should be ready to place ail their 
worldly goods at the disposal of the warrior heroes from the 
° mainland. ‘They were subjected to an orgy of plunder and 

extortion, combined with an incompetence and disorder of 
administration such as in the bad old days of Japanese impe- 
rialist tyranny they had never imagined. In their mnocence 
they had supposed that they, themselves, as the people of For- 
mosa, would now have the benefit of the various Japanese siate 
and private concerns which had made Formosa a source of 
so much profit to Japan. Bui every lucrative business or job 
was snapped up by the newcomers, while at the same time the 
productivity of estates and industria] plants declined owing to 
mismanagement and looting. 


Sete ares 


The Formosans had had no freedom of political association 
under Japan, but at the time of the Japanese surrender there 
already existed a group which was alarmed at the prospect of 
being absorbed by China and hoped for autonomy under a 
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United Nations trusteeship to be exercised by the United 
States. A year of General Chen Yi’s depredations caused a 
rapid growth of the autonomist movement and in 1947 it cul- 
muinated in open insurrection. The revolt was suppressed with 
great severity, and a number of the most prominent Formo- 
sans, implicated in it, or suspected of supporting it, were 
executed. The rising, however, at least gainea some pubDiicitv 
+ ' for Formosan grievances; reports of what was happening 
reached the outside world, and the Chinese Government in 

Nanking became aware that, in this province of China at any 

a rate, maladministration had gone too far. General Chen Yi was 
i removed from his post and departed to the mainland with his 
' & ill-gotten wealth. Since then the worst abuses of Chinese rule in 
Ue f Formosa have been remedied, and there has been a degree of 
f ra economic recovery. But the essential character of the regime has 
eee 4 hot changed ; it is a government of Formosans by mainland 
[ a. Chinese for mainland Chinese. Since the spring of this year the 
: island has become the refuge and military base of the defeated 
Kuomintang and there has been an influx of hard money and 
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valuables into Formosa, to the enrichment of some local trade 
and shopkeepers ; but the resources of the country are 
strained for the upkeep of General Chiang Kai-shek’s fighting 
forces, and there are no funds for non-military economic de. 
velopment or social services.* 


Poor Relations from the Mainland 


The official Chinese justification for Government policy to. 
wards Formosa has been that the period of Japanese rule gaye 
the Formosans no political or administrative experience suff. 
cient to enable them to run their Own provincial affairs, and 
that officials from China had, therefore, to be sent to take over 
from the Japanese. The Formosan answer is that the mainland 
Chinese were theamacives 100 short of competent officials to be 
able to do the job, and that if there had been an interim period 
of American ccgbiiebeis as in South Korea, Formosans could 
quickly have acquired the qualifications for responsible posts. 
Fundamentally, the Formosans, without being pro-Japanese, 
lock down on mainland China as backward by centrast with 
the endowment of railways, roads, airfields, education, public 
health, orderly administration and business management which 
Formosa has inherited from the Japanese colonial pericd. The 
Formosans do not see why the benefits of all these things 
should be eaten up by the poor relations from the mainland, 
and would like to pack off the swarming carpet-baggers back 
to the places whence they came. Their sentiments towards their 
new masters have a great similarity to those of the Croats to 
wards the Serbs in Jugoslavia between the wars, after the 
former subjects of the Hapsburgs had discovered what it was 
like to be governed from Beigrade. So bitter has been the 
experience of the last four years that an attitude of deep suspi- 
cion and hostility towards all Chinese mainland authorities is 
likely to be characteristic of the Formosan population for a long 
time to come. 


More Frenchmen 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


IF the period through which France is now living cannot be 
counted among the greatest in its history, it is at least com- 
forting to reflect that every day there are more Frenchmen in 
the world than on the day before. Undoubtedly the general 
decline in the quality of France which was the aftermath of 
the first world war is largely attributable to the cal 
mitous fall in the French birth-rate since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. For the commitments of a large 
European couniry of today cannot be fulfilled except by 8 
rising population; quality, whatever its other determinants, is 
in the modern age also a function of sheer quantity. In 
France at long last the downward trend in population seems 
to have been strikingly reversed. 


Over the three calender years, 1946, 1947 and 1948 the 
total increase (excess of births over deaths) of the French 
population has been 982,000. The births, furthermore, have 
risen each year: 1946, 836,000; 1947, 863,000; 1948, 864,000; 
which fact seems to show that the current trend is no meft 
repetition of the flash in the pan of 1920. The decrease 
deaths—demographically less important to a country that has 
been suffering from “l’envahissement des vieillards ”—ba 
been: 1946, $42,000; 1947, 533,000; 1948, 506,000. Th 
importance of this trend can be judged through compariso 
with the years 1931 to 1940 when there was an actual excess 
of 125,000 deaths over births (35,000 for the single year 1938) 
Moreover the then overal! diminution of the population can 
seen from the census of 1946 which yielded the figure of 
40,517,000 against 41,906,000 in 1936. Before the present 
come rise had manifested itself, a further cheerless calculation 
had been made; namely, that if families had the same number 
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of children after the war as they had had before it, and if the 
mortality rate remained the same, the population of France 
would sink to 34,200,000 in 1985; of which number no less 
than 19% would be over 60 years old, as against an already 
excessive 15% in 1945. Deliverance from this state of affairs is 
clearly a red letter event in the history of France. 


It is interesting to recall that even before the end of the 
18th century France’s birth-rate (annual number of births per 
1,000 inhabitants) had begun to fall. And from that day since 
the fall has continued. Whereas, for instance, the English birth- 
rate rose substantially during the middle decades of the 19th 
century before falling again. While, therefore, the fall was 
a general Eurcpean phenomenon during the last century, 
France’s steeper downward curve resulted in a far smaller 
total increase in its population than in that of its neighbours, 
especiaily Germany. Contributory also to this relative weaken- 
ing of France was the circumstance that from 1820 to present 
times the term of life has lengthened in France less than in 
other West European countries. (In 1935 it was 4-5 years less 
than in Great Britain and 10 years less than in New Zealand.) 


But, as the world knows, France’s catastrophic loss was 
from the first World War when 1,400,000 young men—likely 
fathers of 1,600,000 childrén—were killed. (The generation 
chart shows a great gash as from a blow of an axe: on the 
female side some 800,000 mothers are missing today, a gap 
which represents a devastating reduction of the net reproduc- 
tion-rate.) That France was able to maintain the overall increase 
in its population up to the 1936 census was due solely to a 
large immigration of Italians, Poles, Spaniards and Belgians 
and others (in that order of magnitude). 


What are the prospects today ? Two prominent French 
demographers* estimate France’s optimum population at 
between 50 and 7§ million. If this figure is taken, what will 


*M._ Robert Debré and M. Alfred Sauvy. . 
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be the chief incentives towards and obstacles to its achieve- 
ment ? It is never easy to determine the motives or conditions 
which lead or enable people to have children in a given environ- 
ment (there is the strange fact that in occupied France, 
excluding Paris, the birth-rate was fairly well maintained 
throughout the hardships and separations of the war years). 
Nevertheless, certain concrete factors are in evidence. 


First, if we compare it to Great Britain, France suffers 
from a relatively high infant-mortality rate. Secondly, nearly 
twice as many people die under 20 in France than in Great 
Britain—chiefly of tuberculosis. (In 1943, out of 100,000 
inhabitants of the 3rd arrondissement of Paris, 770 died of 
this disease.) In the opinion of French experts great advances 
have yet to be made in medical services, and especially in 
hygiene, for most urgent of all France’s problems is housing. 
There has been virtually no building since 1930, with the result 
that about 15 per cent of the population live in dwellings 
which should be condemned. Improvements in these directions 
would certainly reduce mortality as well as heighten the general 
vitality of the nation. 


As to the economic incentives to raise larger families, there 
is no doubt that the post-liberation legislation regarding family 
allowances (prestations familiales) has proved a major factor in 
the increase of the birth-rate. Maternity allowance, family 
allowance, a special allowance for workers with only one source 
of income and prenatal allowances are components of a system 
which visibly favours the large family. Nevertheless, it is 
widely considered that there should be a yet greater differen- 
tiation in allowances and also in tax-assessment according to 
the size of families. 


Apart from these more conscious and calculable factors, the 
rise in the French birth-rate is welcome evidence of an im- 
ponderable national will to live which is not conspicuously 
demonstrated in the political field. 
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Tangier Tangle 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THe last genuine international administration in the world 
and the only absolutely free money market, Tangier presents 
a remarkable spectacle of tragi-comedy and political opera- 
bouffe. When the illegal annexation of the International Zone 
by Spain in 1940 was terminated, and the International Regime 
re-established by the Conference of Paris of 1945, the pre- 
war alignment of interested powers had changed completely. 
Russia has been admitted to the committee of control, 
refuses to take its seat as long as Franco Spain is represented. 
For the first time the United States has a say in the affairs 
of the zone, helping to pass legislation which it claims it is 
not bound to respect owing to its retention of non-capitulatory 
rights in Morocco ; it also does not recognise the international 
Tribunal Mixte, but insists on trying its own nationals in a 
consular court. Spain, despite its defiance of international 
law in annexing Tangier in 1940, was given back its place on 
the committee of control. 

The uneasy hotchpotch compromise of the Tangier Con- 
ference ended with a statement that the Statute of Tangier 
would be revised with a further conference in six months. 
Nearly four years have passed by, and no conference has 
been held, nor does one seem likely. Laisser faire has seemed 
to be the obvious way out of the difficulty. The Ministers -of 
the powers on the committee of control nominate members to 
the Legislative Assembly, which is little more than a glorified 
county council. This representation is based partly on the 
number of nationals each power has in Tangier, and partly on 
the amount of property held locally by these nationals and their 
governments. Britain, with 1,000 nationals and considerable 
property interests, has three members on the Assembly. 


The post ot Administrator of the Zone is traditionally held 
by a nominee of a power not directly interested in Tangier. 
The present Administrator is a Dutchman, Jonkheer Van 
Vredenburch, an active and able diplomat, who during the 
war was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the Dutch 
Government in exile in Londen. Belgian officers control the 
international police, and another Belgian, M. Cracco, ts 
Financial Administrator. Not only has the latter a large 
budget surplus, but he has reduced the local debt to less than 
$ per cent of the Tangier revenue. It is doubtful whether 
there is any city in the world which can equal this record, 
especially when it is borne in mind that there is no income 
tax or company taxation. Revenue is largely raised by the flat 
rate 12$ per cent duty on imports. 


Benefits of Free Markets 


Economically Tangier has enjoyed an artificial trade boom 
since the war, due to its unique position as a free money 
market. The actual financial position is a little bewildering 
at first. On figures available for the first three quarters of 
last year there was an excess of imports over exports (including 
the’ all-important re-export trade) of 4,942 million francs. 
But this in no-way gives the true picture of Tangier’s economy. 
A large amount of capital has been transferred to Tangier trom 
various parts of the world because of its freedom from direct 
taxation and the fact that such capital is readily convertible 
into any currency. Thus, the excess of imports over exports 
can be explained away largely by the fact that many of the 
imports do not constitute goods which must be paid for in 
cash, but are capital imported in various forms. Such 
“invisible ” imports remain in Tangier, either to be reinvested 
or put into the new building development which has provided 
a full employment policy backed by private enterprise. To 
complete the true picture, it should be borne in mind that, 
owing to the prevalence of profitable smuggling, many goods 
are unofficially exported and de not figure on the exports list. 

The United States has the largest share of Tangier’s trade, 
and by developing a commercial radio station and the newly 
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planned “ Voice of America” relay station has given the zon 
a minor industry. Spain, France, Switzerland, Britain. and 
Portugal follow the United States as leading trading 

and both Germany and Japan have of late stepped up their 
exports to Tangier. 

Tangier has no currency of its own, the Spanish peseta: aad 
the Moroccan franc being the two legal currencies, Neyer. 
theless many rents are paid in dollars and sterling, and muth 
trading is done in escudos and Swiss francs. Any of the worlds 
currencies can be legally bought in notes and coinage at the 
exchange booths at about 15 per cent less than the official 
cheque rate in the banks. New banks have sprung up every. 
whete in the city, but many of them are really clearing houses 
for engineering the movement of money through the maze of 
European monetary controls. A system of “ private compensa. 
tions ” by local banks makes easy the transfer of capital from, 
say, France or Spain, without foreign exchange passing from 
one country to another. Swiss francs are used as a key currency 
in these transactions. There is considerable traffic in gold, 
which in bar or other form, can be freely bought in the city, 
Much gold is imported here from Switzerland, Portugal, Mexico 
and the Belgian Congo for resale at a profit. 

Private enterprise is the key to Tangier’s prosperity, and it 
will continue to be. The free money market, the international 
character of the regime and the absence of controls have given 
confidence to private capital. The influx of capita! has been 
the reward. There is no need for any permit to start a new 
company or trade in Tangier except in the case of a very few 
specified industries which have to be investigated first on the 
grounds of public health. No business need submit’ its 
accounts or profits for official inspection. 

The weakness of this system is that, conditions being what 
they are elsewhere in the world today, the worst rather than 
the best type of private enterprise is often attracted here. 


Se piteree VEan 


Selfish speculation rather than public-minded enterprise 
the rule rather than the exception. It is significant that a good 
deal of war profiteers and ex-Axis supporters have made 
Tangier a safe haven for their money. 

The Zone has no productive industries to speak of, and 
neither its admi nistration nor its bus! ness men seem interested 
in developing its tourist possibilities despite the fact that 
tourism ought to be its natural and permanent industry. The 
cost of living, though food is unrationed and abundant, & 
extremely high, and has risen by 100 per cent in three yeals. 
Little has been done to ameliorate the living conditions of the 
natives, and social and medical services are utterly inadequate 
to cope with a still increasing populatiun. 

There are signs that the administration has belatedly realised 
these problems. It is now proposed to raise a loan of 4,000,000 
dollars to finance urban development schemes, but so far it 
has been largely left to private enterprise (on the whole succes 
fully) to solve accommodation shortage by large scale building 
projects. And, if Tangier is to continue to import more than 
it needs and to export the surplus, to balance its budget while 
at the same time retaining those freedoms so much of the 
world lost in 1939, the responsibility will rest largely on the 
ability and adaptability of private individuals. For nowheft 
else in the world is municipal or bureaucratic interferenc® 
seroma small, disliked with so much hatred. ‘a 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Investor’s Course 


HERE is much to be said for aplomb in a time of crisis. 
To judge by their behaviour during the past fortnight, 
the security markets have displayed little concern with the 
dollar discussions. Indeed, to look a little further back, 
prices have staged a perceptible recovery during the last 
four weeks. On Monday, June 27th, when the miniature 
crisis about the European Payments Scheme was blowing up, 
the Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
touched its datum point; the index then stood at 100.1, so 
that on balance the thirty leading equities on which it ts 
based stood no higher than at the base date when the index 
was started on July 31, 1935. This was indeed a disagreeable 
reminder that although so much has happened to raise the 
output of industry and its money profits during the past 
fourteen years, the vaunted hedging properties of equities 
have not been conspicuous. But while the dollar crisis 
deepened, ordinary share values improved, and on Tuesday 
the index had recovered to 105.1. In gilt-edged, too, some 
significant improvements have occurred, particularly among 
the short-dated stocks. The longs and undated stocks still 
offer yields of 3} per cent or a shilling or two more, apparently 
unwilling to accept the notion that a rise to 34 per cent might 
be in store, but equally unconvinced that the restoration of the 
3 per cent line is in early prospect. In the shorts, the adjust- 
ments have not been large, but they have brought the yield 
on 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds down from the anomalous 
£1 15s. per cent where it stood late in June to the more plau- 
sible figure of {1 3s. 10d. per cent this week. 

This is not the easiest of times to attempt any judgment on 
the market’s next moves. Wednesday’s renewed bear activity 
showed only too clearly that much of what has happened 
during the last two or three weeks has to be explained in 
terms of the technical state of the market. The bears, whose 
scope for operating is somewhat wider than it was, had the 
market virtually at their mercy during the latter part of May 
and most of June. Given the present limitations on the 
market’s total resources, it takes no longer for the market 
to become oversold than it does to become overbought. For 
these purely domestic reasons, the one-way character of the 
selling was unlikely to persist indefinitely, and it happens that 
the technical correction coincided with the dollar discus- 
sions. The bears, admittedly, had additional reason for 
guarding their positions. For if one thing emerged 
from the discussions between the Chancellor and, on 
the one hand, Mr Snyder and Mr Abbott, and on the 
other hand, the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, it was 
surely that the crisis has been merely postponed. The effective 
action which Britain’s economic situation requires is not 
to be taken—at least not yet. And since effective action 
would be no more palatable to security prices than it would 
to any other prices, the investor has been quick to draw the 
conclusion that the Government’s inactivity and unconcern 
gives him, for the time being, a similar kind of lead. 

As a short-term judgment, this is not necessarily wrong. 
Four years have habituated investors to the inflationary im- 
plications of drift. A Government which took the responsi- 
bility for saying in .ne “ Economic Survey” that no radica 
changes in output or in the distribution of Manpower would 


be necessary in 1949 can fairly be judged, on its recent per. 
formance, to be of that mind still. The exposure of the British 
economy to more competitive conditions—which would 
induce changes in output and profits which investors would 
have to consider very seriously—need mot be regarded as a 
present threat so long as multilateral trade is something to be 
respectfully mentioned in the communiqués, but actual policy 
rests on bilateral dealing. The doctrine that there is nothing 
wrong at home, but that Britain’s difficulties are imported 
from the naughty world outside is certainly false ; but if it 
forms one of the chief planks of policy, there is no reason why 
the investor, qua investor, should quarrel w)th it. 

These, however, are strictly short-term conclusions. If 
the crisis has been postponed, that merely adds to the inves 
tor’s difficulty of making the right decisions on a longer view. 
To suppose that the dollar predicament of the sterling area 
has been averted by doing nothing about it is merely to hope 
that the discussions in Washington in September (when Mr 
Bevin will accompany Sir Stafford Cripps) will produce a 
large and unconditional promise of further American assis- 
tance. Clearly, it would be wiser to make no large assump- 
tion of this kind in framing investment policy for the nest 
six or twelve months. It would be better to stick to the 
domestic factors in the situation, for, complicated though they 
are, they are much less tenuous than the external factors. 

The investment problem poses, on this footing, two blunt 
alternatives. Is a serious effort to be expected to stem the 
dollar drain? Or is the Government intending to wait for 
something to turn up, and to risk collapse in the British 
economy if it does not ? The time limits which are relevant 
cannot be defined with any certainty, but the reserves are 90 
low that any calculations beyond six or nine months can 
hardly rest on very hard fact. Six months ahead is a significant 
date in the gilt-edged market, for on February 15th next yeat 
there are £787 million of 1} per cent Exchequer Bonds due 
for repayment. There are in addition, of course, £714 million 
of 24 per cent National War Bonds, 1949-51 which are option- 
ally redeemable on three months’ notice. Each of these items 
alone is a big refunding operation in itself, and the market 
has not felt able to construe the Chancellor’s strategy ever 
since he announced in the Budget speech that he did not pro 
pose to avail himself of the first option for dealing with the 
War Bonds. Certainly, there has not been the slightest evr 
dence in recent weeks that the authorities were disposed t 
condition the market. Perhaps since the Exchequer Bonds ate 
an issue of special money market character, and since the Wat 
Bonds are not finally repayable until August 1951, no refund- 
ing operation of general investment appeal is at present Col 
templated. At all events, the quite recent activities of the 
official broker—in buying the former against sales of the 
latter—are not in conflict with this view, and may even be held 
to support it. They explain, of course, the sharp adjustments 
in the yields. 

This negative conclusion would not be unimportant, 
for it would mean that the particular interest of 
the authorities to serve their Gwn refunding needs 
would be diminished. It would be consistent, that 
with the absence of any special steps to reverse the forcs 
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which have lately tended to raise interest rates. How far 
these forces stem from heightened liquidity preference on 
the part of investors and how far from the dwindling sur- 
pluses accruing to the authorities it is impossible to guess. 
But two points are quite apparent: first, the rising trend of 
bank deposits has not proceeded so far as to suggest that 
rising liquidity demands are likely to be met by newly created 
credit ; and secondly, while the authorities are as far as they 
ever were from accepting the rate of interest as a conscious 
instrument of policy, they have at least acquiesced in a rise 
which has carried the datum level for long-dated gilt-edged 
stocks from 3 per cent to 3} per cent. 


Thus the “respectable old corset”—as Professor D. H. 
Robertson has lately described the rate of interest—has at 
least been slightly tightened, even though the whalebone is 
far from pinching yet. Given the slight increase in the 
tautness of interest rates, there is no reason in logic why it 
should stop at 3} per cent. And there is good reason for 
arguing that if the precarious balance of the Budget is 
upset by the events of the next six months, there would be 
every expectation of a further rise—unless the Chancellor 
stepped so far out of character as to undertake a credit infla- 
tion of the Daltonian order. It is easy to discern portents 
which could depress the gilt-edged market still further in 
coming months ; it is not so easy to find any factors capable 
of raising prices, unless there is a violent reversal of monetary 


policy. 


These very tentative conclusions have their bearing on 
fixed-interest stocks generally—including high-class deben- 
tures which at the end of June, according to the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index, were still yielding 3.80 per cent compared 
with 3.77 per cent at the end of June, 1948. Preference 
share yields, however, have widened appreciably during the 
year, from 3.94 per cent to 4.35 per cent, and ordinary 
share yields have risen from §.02 to §.88 per cent. 
Whether these yield differentials are “right,” against the 
background of a very slight rise in the yield on Old Consols 
from 3.30 per cent to 3.34 per cent during the twelve 
months, is a matter of guesswork. Superficially, if gilt-edged 
are not cheap it hardly looks as if equities with a clear 2} per 
cent margin in their favour can be called dear. But these 
appearances could be deceptive. Industrial companies, for 
the most part, continue to show high “ profits.” The new 
group accounts have revealed unsuspected earning power 
for many groups whose performance was formerly discreetly 
veiled by the legal formalities of the parent company’s 
figures. Ostensibly, earnings are high. But if dividend 
limitation were lifted tomorrow, what would be the average 


Oil Policy 


ARrctzs in The Economist during the past year have 
sought to explain the difficulties which stand in the 
way of producing a co-ordinated European programme for the 
petroleum industry. It is not surprising that these difficulties 
Proved too great for the Organisation for European 
ic Co-operation to surmount unaided, or that it has 
%0 far been impossible to secure final decisions on the pro- 
grammes for refining and oilfield development. The attempt 
to disentangle some of the wider issues which have arisen 
has now been transferred from Paris to Washington, where 
talks of an exploratory kind have begun between American, 
British and Dutch representatives. 
Little has yet been made public about these Washington 
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increase in dividend rates? Certainly, far less than some 
optimistic shareholders might expect, for it is the. ever- 
present theme in chairmen’s statements that provisions to 
maintain fixed and floating capital intact must take prece- 
dence over dividend payments. The fruits look luscious ; 
but the Chancellor has said that they must not be picked ; and 
even if he were to withdraw his injunction, they would for 
the most part be beyond the reach of shareholders. 


This point has been illustrated only this week by the Lever 
Brothers and Unilever report. The British and Dutch com- 
panies, it will be recalled, keep their dividend payments in 
step within the terms of the dividend equalisation agreement 
between Limited and NV. Hitherto, a heavy tax on excess 
dividends has prevented the Dutch company from paying 
more than 8.9 per cent, to which Limited’s 10 per cent pay- 
ment corresponds. That tax is now in course of being modi- 
fied, so that NV could—so far as the tax factor is concerned— 
Taise its payment to II per cent and so permit a corresponding 
lift in Limited’s dividend. But, quite apart from dividend 
limitation, and apart also from the impact of falling prices 
on profits, there is the clearest indication in the directors’ 
report that “ there is little doubt that our resources for some 
time ahead will largely be needed to maintain our existing 
businesses.” 


It does not, therefore, need any refined analysis of the 
possible consequences of the dollar shortage on industrial 
activity to dispose of the argument that equity shares at 
present prices are cheap. Average yields of 6 per cent or 
more on steel, motor, shipping, store and brewery shares are 
not out of keeping with what is already known about their 
earnings prospects (which are less buoyant than they were) 
or about their demands on self-generated resources for re- 
equipment and capital development. That is a conclusion 
based on the hypothesis that industrial activity can be fully 
maintained—an assumption which is by no means certain, 
despite the efforts of the Chancellor to minimise the potential 
effects of the cuts in imported dollar materials upon industrial 
output. It will be a wise investor who can pick his way 
through all the uncertainties of the coming months and keep 
his capital intact. There is no golden rule in a situation 
of this kind, with the British economy stretched to 
the limit, and its dollar reserves rapidly approaching the 
barest minimum. For that reason, it would be wise to accept 
the limited recovery of the past fortnight with some caution. 
It has been mainly a technical affair, and it implies no positive 
view about the eventual outcome of the dollar crisis. Until 
that issue is much clearer than it is today, the investor’s 
course is likely to be to watch the behaviour of markets, 
rather than to take any active part in them, 


in Europe 


talks, but it is known that the matters for discussion there 
fall into two groups: overseas oil development, and sterling- 
dollar relations in the world oil trade. The suggestion that 
overseas oil development should be discussed in Washington 
between the three countries principally concerned came from 
OEEC itself. The necessity of an analysis of the European 
national programmes “in terms of an analysis of world 
oil economics ” or “ in line with the future needs of the world 
oil economy ” has been urged upon OEEC by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration on a number of occasions. 
OEEC was clearly not in a position to act on this excellent 
advice, and it was accordingly proposed last month that 
American, British, and Dutch representatives should separ- 
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ately discuss some of the unresolved questions which affect 
the course of oil development overseas. Before a European 
body can scrutinise systematically the plans for building re- 
fineries in Europe, or attempt with any confidence to co- 
ordinate them, there are several points on which it needs to 
be fairly certain. How much oil can the European countries 
expect from overseas ? Where is it to come from ? Will it be 
refined near the point of consumption or available for pur- 
chase in crude form ? And how much of it will have to be 
paid for in dollars ? 


Each of these questions is wholly or in part outside any 
European jurisdiction, and each involves American interests 
which have lately become sensitive and controversial. Indeed, 
any set of proposals designed to expand the oil-getting, oil- 
refining, and oil-trading activities of European countries can 
be looked at in either of two ways: as a step towards restoring 
Europe to economic health, or as a scheme to strengthen 
European competition against the American oil industry, in 
ways which American interests are inclined to regard as 
“unfair” or based on “ discrimination.” The dilemma of 
ECA, as the American partner in the Paris discussions, is 
that it is obliged to take both attitudes concurrently. 


Both attitudes are illustrated, more explicitly and in more 
detail than has previously been done, in a commodity study, 
“Petroleum and Petroleum Equipment,” recently published 
by ECA. So far as this report is concerned with the oil con- 
sumption and supplies (present and future) of the European 
economy, it enjoys relatively plain sailing. The report points 
out that the European economy, unlike that of the United 
States, continues to be predominantly a coal economy; even 
by 1953, after three or four more years of oil expansion, it is 
not expected that Europeans will be using more than one- 
ninth as much oil per head as Americans. But enough oil 
is still an essential condition of recovery—for increased traffic 
by road, sea, air, and inland waterways, for increased agricul- 
tural output through the mechanisation of farming, and for 
greater industrial activity through the energy, supplementary 
to the great bulk of coal-derived energy, which industrial 
fuel oil can provide. The table below, reproduced from the 
ECA report, demonstrates that the additional oil supplies 
which OEEC estimates are necessary for European recovery 
allow for a prolonged and substantial restriction of the private 
motorist’s use of petrol. 


But the ECA report, in conceding this point, also concedes 
the necessity for immediate dollar finance to enable the OEEC 
countries to draw the oil from dollar sources which they 
cannot at present afford to buy for themselves. ECA petro- 
leum finance has so far been virtually confined to this opera- 
tion—on which, it is worth noting, the European and the 
United States interests are for practical purposes identical. 


B—PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT PROGRAMME OF OEEC COUNTRIES, 1949-50 
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In the last nine months of 1948, ECA authorised the ; 
of expenditure by the OEEC countries on dollar oil to ty 
extent of $355 million. The ECA programme for the 

to June 30, 1949, is given as $484.6 million of oil impor; 
to be financed by ECA, compared with total imports ¢ 
dollar oil by the area estimated by ECA at $629.6 million 
Thus ECA dollars are virtually keeping going the America 
share of the European oil trade. 


So far, clearly, the ECA operations are on common ground 
But no figures are given for ECA financing of petroleum 
equipment for the European countries—presumably because 
few ECA dollars have been released for this purpox. 
Yet the European programme for petroleum equipment i 
large. For 1948-49 it required $192.5 million for equipmen: 
from dollar sources, and for 1949-50 it requires $2115 
million. In each case Britain is responsible for more than half 
the total; this reflects the home refinery programme and, mor 
heavily, the overseas oil development programmes of British 
companies. It is over the petroleum equipment programms 
that the exchanges in Paris between OEEC and ECA have 
been so prolonged and so inconclusive. It is these pro- 
grammes which (the Americans insist) must be co-ordinated 
with each other, related to the oil economy of the world 
large, and purged of any tendencies which might lead to 
unjustifiable or uneconomic competition with the world-wide 
American oil trade. In a similar way, the Americans have 
developed a critical attitude towards European programms 
of capital development in other basic industries, notably ia 
steel. But oil is the industry in which American interests 
are most closely involved and on which American opinion 
is most sensitive. 


* * * 


To misrepresent the American attitude would be easy. I 
must, in fairness, be made clear that ECA concedes the neces- 
sity for the expanding oil requirements of the Europea 
economy to be met at a declining cost in dollars. It does 
not dispute the two general measures by which the European 
countries hope to bring about this reduction: the expansion 
of refining in Europe itself, and the procurement of more oi 
from non-dollar sources. Refining in Europe has expanded 
already in the past few years, and this expansion (says the 
ECA report) “ has been one of the most essential means of 
accelerating economic recovery without further demand 0 
the refining capacity of the rest of the world. It has also led 
to a large saving in dollars.” ECA accepts both the tendency 
to import a larger proportion of crude oil and the tendency 
to draw relatively less oil from the western hemisphere (and 
absolutely less from the United States) and relatively mor 
from the Middle East. Support is given in general terms to 
the expansion of oil-getting activities overseas by Europeat 
undertakings : 
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States is prepared to accept a shrinkage of the share of the 
American companies in the oil trade from the Middle East to 
Europe. Oil supplied by an American company from, say, 
Arabia to Europe, is still dollar oil. And the Americans show 
no disposition to accept any tendency to confine the American 
companies to strictly dollar trade, or exclude them from 
that part of the oil trade which can be carried on without 
dollars. 

American misgivings of this kind apply certainly to the 
European refinery programme, possibly to the overseas devel- 
opment plans, and certainly to dollar-sterling relations in the 
oi! trade. The European refinery programme, in the view 
of ECA, is too ambitious and will have to be reduced. 

Some of the countries by 19§2-§3 expect to supply not 
only their total domestic needs from the output of domestic 
refineries, but also to export refined products to neighbouring 
or even to more distant countries. At the same time, such 
neighbouring countries appear to be making plans to cover 
their own needs and frequently also to supply an exportable 
surplus from domestic refinery production. . . . The proper 
jocation of refineries must be studied carefully, and there 
must be market outlets for their output at competitive prices. 
If as a result of the refining expansion programme new trade 
barriers were to be erected because Europe could refine oi] 
only by raising import duties on refined products, the cost 
of oil to Europe would be increased. 

This is a matter on which American policy has lately taken 
an extremely firm stand, and until the OEEC countries can 
agree On a more modest refinery programme, ECA appears 
determined to recommend no dollars for refinery equipment. 
or to keep them on a very limited scale. Misgivings are 
expressed also about the projected expansion of crude oil 
output by sterling companies: 

If such expansion greatly exceeds the absorptive capacity 
of the markets of the companies of the participating countries, 
it will lead to a displacement of dollar oil, especially in soft- 
currency markets where non-dollar oil enjoys a competitive 
advantage as a result of the dollar shortage of the importing 
countries. Such displaced dollar oil may, therefore, try to 
capture an increased share of the strong currency markets. 


lt would be naive to suppose that the United States, which 
is being asked to finance British oil development, would 
welcome the displacement by British companies of dollar oil 
from its customary markets. But what is the alternative? 
More and more countries are finding themselves short of 
dollars; more and more are anxious to buy sterling oil if they 


can get it. American companies can cover themselves so 


far as the sterling area markets are concerned by securing 
supplies of sterling oil for themselves, though it may take 
(nem some years to do this. But they cannot, as a general 
tule, under the present arrangements, supply sterling oil, 
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for sterling payments, to countries outside the sterling area. 
It is hard to believe that the threat of retaliation contained 
in the passage from the ECA report quoted above has 
much foundation in fact: where could the Americans 
recover the world-wide trade which, because of dollar 
shortages, they believe themselves to be in danger of 
ConsumMPtION OF Major Oit Propuctrs in OQEEC Countries 
(000 Metric Tons) 
| | 


| Pre-war 
} 


ae 
1947 | 1948-49; 1949-50 

j ; 
Transport: Spear he | { i 2 
Read- ~ i 





Cosmmaneiel! § 05 ibe2 5s BEE | 5,337 | 6,426 | 6,862 | 7,135 

TUN 6 ist s On Veb Rt Kk oapsamaie st 4,729 | 2,780 j 2,400 | 3,138 

Total road transport.......2..-0+ 10,066 | 9,206 | 9,262 | 10,273 

Se ee eee ere 63| 646! 1,359| 1,468 
Inland waterways... . 0.2.06. .50s ce cesees 486 | 640 | 897 988 
(peemmninns wen 4... x. avid ta ernst on 4,296 | 3,699 4,945 | 5,175 
Total all transport ........ esis 14,911 | 14,191 16,463 | 17,902 

Agricnlture. : 5... eR taemea en aie 672 | 1,763 | 2,131; 2,414 
Lighting and heating (domestic-commercial) . ... | 1,705 | 2,565} 2,710 | 3,209 


Industry . . acne 


ait ea | 4,092 | 9,875; 12,677 | 13,394 
Unspecified 


1015 | 2,075 | 3,012} 2,109 


WO Serle citi tee east ets 22,395 30,469 | 36,993 | 39,028 

Be 

Nore.—Figures include motor gasoline, kerosene, gas. and Diesel oil and fuel oil 
consumption in Belgium-Luxemburg, Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway 


Sweden, and the United Kingdom. They exclude all bunkers from bonded stocks except 
those supphed to national flag vessels in their own countries. 





losing? But the American instinct to resist any hardening 
of the division of the world into separate trading areas for 
hard and soft currencies is entirely sound. 


The ECA report has no satisfactory answer to give to the 
various questions it raises, and no full reassurance to offer 
for the misgivings which it has expressed. It makes some 
unexceptionable remarks on the necessity of co-ordination. 
The whole programme 


must fit into the framework of the international oil economy 
and be co-ordinated with the domestic and overseas non- 
European operations of the American oil industry, which are 
closely related all over the world to the operations of the 
British, Dutch and French oil industries in a very complex 
and intricate manner. Whether Europe’s oi! development 
programme is realistic and will yield the desired results in 
terms of European recovery ... depends on such a co- 
ordination. 
It is unfortunate that this unexceptionable attitude has so 
far proved impossible to reconcile with another American 
attitude, older and more generally accepted, which prohibits 
the consultation between commercial companies on which 
any real co-ordination of plans would have to be based. But, 
even if this difficulty were solved, the dilemma would be no 
more than half resolved. There would remain the task of 


finding free trading outlets in the world for dollar oil; and 


that would require a solution of the dollar shortage itself. 
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Business Notes 


The Commonwealth Talks 


The London conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers ended last Monday some days before the talks had 
run their expected span. This shortening may have been due 
to the knowledge that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been ordered to begin his cure on Tuesday—a fact which 
evidently tended to speed up the proceedings of the conference. 
But it was evident, too, that the talks had quickly revealed how 
comparatively restricted was the sphere in which useful work 
could be done by the Ministers in London. Once they had 
been advised of all the facts of the situation, and, therefore, of 
the urgency of taking remedial action to stop the drain on the 
sterling area gold reserves, all that remained was for them to 
go back home and try to transmit to their own governments 
and peoples the sense of what they had learned in London 
and then to translate this message into effective action. 


Admittedly, the Commonwealth Ministers’ Conference also 
considered the long-term policy to be followed to achieve 
solvency of the sterling area with the dollar world. There 
would have been enough material in this part of the agenda 
to keep the Ministers talking until this time next year. But 
it was soon realised that this debate had to give precedence 
to a discussion of the short-term measures, and, indeed, that 
the whole character of the long-term approach to the problem 
would be determined by the nature of the impact of a crisis 
which exists here and now. The discussions on these longer- 
term measures can, therefore, have been little more than an 
acceptance of whatever findings had emerged from the 
triangular talks on this problem between the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the United States. 


The official communiques issued after such conferences as 
these rarely give any clue to an understanding of what in fact 
took place, so that detailed scrutiny of them is unprofitable. 
The latest communiques have combined vague generalities and 
jargon in a seemingly conscious attempt to keep from the 
general public the knowledge that a great task, in which the 
people themselves have a share, must be surmounted in the 
weeks to come. This Commonwealth communique stated that 
“ immediate steps necessary to check the continuing heavy drain 
on the central reserve of the sterling area were discussed, and 
the Ministers concerned agreed to recommend to their Govern- 
ments action comparable in its results to that already decided 
upon by the United Kingdom.” The intention is to get an 
overall cut of 25 per cent in the planned imports of dollar 
goods into the sterling area, an objective which, if achieved, 
should secure, with the British cuts, a saving by some indeter- 
minate date of rather more than £175 million a year. It will, 
of course, be impossible to apply this cut in a ruthless and 
uniform manner. In particular, some regard must be paid to 
the fact that certain members are substantial contributors to 
the dollar pool, while others are net spenders of dollars. Again, 
some countries depend on dollar imports mainiy for relatively 
marginal supplies, whereas in others the dollar imports largely 
embrace critical goods. Reactions from India have already 
echoed arguments which must have been repeatedly used within 
the conference chamber, namely, that “the people of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon are in no condition to stand the same 
restrictions as countries with more modern resources and higher 
living standards.” The communique acknowledges with appre- 
ciation “the contribution to sterling area dollar earnings made 
by certain colonial territories such as Malaya,” but it does so 
not to instify any selectivity in the operation of the proposed 
import cuts, but merely as an encouragement to the territories 


in question to maintain, and if possible increase, their con- 
tribution. 





The Long-Term Measures 


In commenting on the long-term measures the communique 
states that the delegates agreed with the British, Canadian and 
United States ministers, in their declaration after the recent 
London meeting, that “the aim must be the achievement of 
a pattern of world trade in which dollar and non-dolla 
countries can operate together within one single multilater! 
system.” The Commonwealth representatives, however, add 
that the achievement of this aim depends on the establishment 
of conditions which would make such a system practicable and 
that “these conditions did not exist at present.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer elaborated this point at a pres 
conference he gave at the close of the conference, when he 
pointed out that the achievement of these conditions depended 
as much on the United States as on the non-dollar world and 
that the United States had yet to learn that it must buy 
on an adequate scale from the rest of the world if other 
countries are to have dollars to spend in the United States. 
Within the context of longer-term measures, the Common- 
wealth ministers agreed that there must be a very substantial 
expansion of the sterling area’s earnings of dollars, necessitating 
the most effective use and development of its resources. The 
special position of under-developed countries in the area was 
recognised, and it was pointed out that, with assistance from 
outside they “might not only improve the standard of living 
of their people but also make a greater contribution to the 
resources available to the world.” This passage in the com- 
munique indicates one of the lines of approach to the problem 
of dollar solvency which was no doubt pursued in the recent 
triangular talks between the United States, Britain and Canada 
and which will be taken up again next September in 
Washington. 


This approach relates to the canalisation of American capita 
towards the under-developed territories in Africa, South-East 
Asia and South America. That will be one of the main themes 
put forward by the British Chancellor in the Washingtoa 
discussions. Another proposal, which he had hinted at in his 
opening speech in the debate on the economic situation, will 
be for the negotiation of a series of commodity stabilisation 
agreements on the pattern of the wheat agreement. These will 
be clothed in the mantle of the Havana Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation. In so far as they apply to rubber 
and tin they can also be adorned with political significance— 
that such aid could be regarded as an insurance premium 
against the danger that South-East Asia might be overrun by 
the forces of Communism, Whether the United States Admini- 
stration and Congress will accept this step into still greatet 
rigidities and this extension of their price-support programme 
beyond their own boundaries must depend very much on what 
other ingredients are to be put into the dish of long-term 
remedial measures. 


k * * 


New Sterling Area Machinery 


At the end of the Commonwealth conference in Londot 
some of the financial advisers and technical experts remai 
to work out details of some of the decisions hurriedly drafted 
by the ministers themselves, and also to elaborate t 
machinery to keep the sterling area’s economic position ua 
continual survey. One of the facts which the London com 
ference brought out with ominous clarity is that there af 
serious stresses and strains within the sterling area and that the 
appeal to dollar abstinence in the face of a shrinking commo# 
gold reserve is placing a severe test on the essentially voluntaty 
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character of the membership of this club. Mere machinery will 
not remedy the situation. The cure will come when confidence 
in sterling is fully re-established, when the present price dis- 
parities within the sterling area and between sterling and 
dollar countries have been removed, and, finally, when the 
gold reserve is once again recovering. 


Meanwhile, nothing will be lost by improving the machinery 
for continuous discussion and study of problems which are 
common to the whole sterling area. For some time past there 
has met in London a Sterling Area Statistical Committee which 
has been the channel through which most of the essential 
informaticn on matters that affect all members of the area has 
teen canalised trom London. As its name implies, this com- 
mittee has been primarily concerned with the collection and 
distribution of statistical information. What is in prospect 
now is the elevation of that body to a higher level of authority 
and its increasing concern with matters of policy. That is the 
least answer that can be made to the evidence, made abundantly 
available during the recent talks, that the cohesion of the 
sterling area is being undermined by a feeling that the 
members do not share equally in the formulation of policy, 
the results of which certainly react on them al]. ; 


* * * 


No Crisis ? 


For all the flurry of Government activity and the hurried 
mmernationa] talks, the fundamentals of the situation still look 
precisely the same as they did a week ago. All that has 
happened is that the expected first steps have been taken to 
secure the participation of the overseas sterling area in the 
short-term expedienis of dollar economies. It has become even 
more apparent that, at best, these measures will take some 
months to exert their full effect on the dollar drain, and that 
they wil] not, even then, suffice to arrest it. Even within this 
sphere of first-aid expedients, nothing more seems to be con- 
templated. This means that the pressure on sterling is likely 
to be intensified, for the inadequacy of the short-term 
measures and the complacency of the British Government are 
creating a very bad impression abroad. 


Even more disquieting is the bankruptcy of policy in relation 
to the longer run aspects of the crisis. Each day adds its 
confirmation to the first impression that the Government knows 
none of the answers. If it has any notion of where they may 
be found, it is firmly averting its gaze lest it be forced to 
see and admit the discomforting truth that major changes with- 
in Britain’s own economy are an indispensable ingredient in 
the prescription for longer-term improvement. If all such 
changes are ruled out, there is nothing left for the Government 
but to scan the transatlantic horizon for any possibility of 
additional relief and to devise ingenious schemes for making 
it look sufficiently different from the former doles to stand a 
chance of American assent. Nothing more, it seems, is being 
done. Nor, while the Government can sustain its pretence 
that there is no crisis, is it likely to be forced to bestir itself. 
In such circumstances the City and the business world find the 
outlook more than ever inscrutable. But one conclusion daily 
gains a wider acceptance—that depreciation of sterling, what- 
tver arguments can be urged for and against it as a deliberate 
step, will sooner or later become inevitable. 


Commodities and Trade 


Arithmetic of the Cuts 


The cuts in dollar imports which Sir Stafford Cripps 
announced a week ago defy almost any attempt at analysis. 
the first place, as Sir Stafford stressed, the cuts are on the 
‘nucipated programme and not on the existing level of 
ae - +. “and, as the House knows from having studied 


Programme put forward for 1949-50, there were increases 
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anticipated in a number of items.” The only import programme 
for 1949-50 which has been published by the British Govern- 
ment appeared in an appendix to the White Paper on Economic 
Co-operation (Cmd. 7572). This appendix set out the main 
elements in Britain’s one-year plan for 1949-50, but since it 
was compiled in October, 1948, if not earlier, it must have 
already undergone much revision. Moreover, this appendix 
gave only the import programme from the dollar area for the 
one year 1949-50 without comparative figures for previous years, 
and it did not disclose what increases in purchases from the 
dollar area were in fact anticipated. 


For 1949-50 total dollar imports were put at $1,626 million. 
This figure gives a handhold for scaling one of the more diffi- 
cult rocks in Sir Stafford’s speech: 


The net result, taking these main items of dollar imports, and 
comparing them with our actual expenditure in 1948, is 
that there should be a reduction at the rate of $400 million or 
from $1,600 million to about $1,200 million. 

These words suggest that the cuts are not merely made on 
prospective increases in expenditure but that the value of 
imports from the dollar area will in fact be 25 per cent less 
than in 1948. Admittedly part of this reduction in dollar 
expenditure may be counterbalanced partly by lower prices, 
so that the physical reduction in imports may be smaller. 


The first question is whether the cuts outlined by the Chan- 
cellor provide a potential saving of $400 million. Dollar ex- 
penditure on non-ferrous metals is to be cut by 25 per cent. 
At the recent level of imports, and in terms of current prices, 
this cut would represent about $25 million. The cut in tobacco 
is $20 million and in sugar $17 million. Dollar imports of 
paper and pulp are “to be cut substantially—possibly by as 
much as a third. . .”; on last year’s figures, this would pro- 
vide a maximum saving of $20 million. If no steel is imported 
from the United States, Britain could reduce its dollar expendi- 
ture by about $12 million, and by a further $13 million if no 
iron and steel (including manufactures) is bought from 
Canada. The cuts in timber are also to be “ substantial ”— 
which might mean anything up to $40 million out of last year’s 
imports from dollar sources of $140 million. These six items 
together represent a saving of only $147 million. 


Although Britain will not now import all the dollar cotton 
which was intended, imports are still expected to be at last 
year’s level ; therefore, unless prices fall sharply after the har- 
vest, the actual saving in dollars may be quite small. Further, 
the standstill on machinery imports continues. Some imports 
will, of course, be permitted. But the total programme of 
equipment from the dollar area for 1949-50 was put at $122 
million ; if a saving of $100 million could be effected on this 
item alone—and such an economy would seem to be incon- 
sistent with the Chancellor’s desire to get the “ best possible 
re-equipment for our industry ”—the total saving in dollars 
from all the steps he outlined ten days ago would still amount 
to only $250 million. That leaves an unexplained gap of at 
least $150 million to be bridged, presumably, by other cuts 
which have yet to be announced. 


* * * 


Repercussions on Industry 


Perhaps the most remarkable assertion in the Chancellor’s 
speech was his insistence that the projected cuts in imported 
raw materials from dollar sources will not affect industrial 
cutput. If stocks of such materials are plentiful, then cuts 
could be made in imports without reducing immediate con- 
sumption, especially if, as appears from the previous note, 
the specific cuts proved to be less drastic than Sir Stafford 
implied. The reduction in copper purchases would appear 
to represent no more than 36,000 tons in a year, whereas 
the Ministry of Supply’s stocks at the end of June amounted 
to 170,000 tons with a further 150,000 tons under contract 
for future delivery. A reduction in zinc imports might be 
more serious, unless increased supplies could be obtained 
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from Rhodesia’and Australia ; the proposed cut in this metal 
represents a loss of 28,000 tons at present prices, but the 
Ministry’s stocks at the half year were 68,000 toms and a 
further 100,000 tons were committed for future delivery. In 
the case of lead, the cut will amount to a loss of abour 
13,000 tons ; but here, too, the stock position is satisfactory. 


Nor does the limitation of imports of American cotton to 
the 1948 level threaten to affect Lancashire very severely. 
Cotton stocks in this country are relatively large and Britain 
can buy American-type cotton from Brazil against sterling. 
But the United States is again expecting a large cotton crop 
this summer ; preliminary estimates put it at 15 million bales 
as last year. The carry-over stock at the end of this month 
has been forecast at 6 million bales, which is double the 
quantity held twelve months previously. Since consumption 
of cotton in the United States is declining, it seems probable 
that America will attempt to expand its cotton exports with 
the aid of ECA funds. Reduced imports of timber, paper 
and pulp from dollar sources are expected to be offset by 
purchases from non-dollar sources. To some extent such 
switching is possible, though at a price. The steel cut has 
been made on a “scheduled increase,” so that imports will 
in fact be no smaller than they have been. But since the 
volume of orders placed during the first half of the year 
was larger than in the corresponding period of 1948, actual 
imports of steel from the dollar area during the nexi six 
months will increase appreciably. Dollar sources supply only 
about one per cent of Britain’s steel requirements, though 
that one per cent does include many speciality items. 


The conclusion from this rough analysis of the cuts supports 
the Chancellor’s conclusion that they are unlikely to have any 
serious and immediate repercussions on industry. But industry 
will note that more of its raw materials will come from stocks 
(often purchased at higher prices than those now prevailing) 
ort from non-dollar sources (where prices are frequently higher 
than in the dollar markets). Thus the cuts, which in any case 
seem to be only a first instalment, will tend to increase 
industry’s already high costs. 


* * * 


Stockpiling Operations— 

Purchases for the American stockpile have played an im- 
portant part in commodity markets in the last twelve months. 
Even the recent firmness which has been noted in prices of 
certain commodities can be attributed in part to renewed pur- 
chases for the strategic reserve. But the significance of such 
operations from a market standpoint can be exaggerated. The 
Bureau of Federal Supply is the department vested with the 
responsibility for procurement, whereas the Munitions Board 
administers the stockpile and devises the policies of procure- 
ment. The Bureau is expected to receive in the year 1949-50 
some $525 million for current purchases, with the authorisation 
to contract for a further $250 million of goods to be paid for 
in later years. There is, however, a motion in the US Congress 
to reduce the stockpile appropriation to only $200 million. In 
addition, up to 5 per cent of the counterpart currency funds 
under the Marshall Plan may be used in the various Marshall 
countries for acquiring strategic materials. 


The day-to-day operations of the Bureau of Federal Supply 
are necessarily secret. But by last December it had accumu- 
lated $821 million of materials, of which $171 million had been 
purchased. The remainder consisted of the residue of the pre- 
war stockpile and the transfer of surplus war material. The 
long-term objective is to amass a reserve of some 67 strategic 
commodities over a period of ten years, with an ultimate value 
put in the region of $3,500 million. By this summer it was 
reported that, taking materials in stock and under contract, 
one-third of the stockpiling had been completed. But pur- 
chases in any one year are made so as to balance the stockpile 
rather than on the availability of the materials. Commodities 
have been grouped into two categories. The first covers those 
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which come mainly from foreign sources of supply or thoy 
whose production in America cannot be expanded rapidly ina 
time of emergency. The list includes base metals, antimony, 
manganese, bauxite, cadmium, industria] diamonds, sisal and 
manila hemps, mica, rubber, palm oil and a number of 
chemicals and alloy materials, The second category covers 
“ strategic and critical materials that are not recommended for 
stockpile purchase but offer supply problems which will require 
further study before a final determination can be made on stock. 
piling. " This list includes aluminium, asbestos, jute, 
fluorspar, graphite, kapok, magnesium, platinum gioup men, 

petroleum and petroleuin products, certain vegetable oils and 
ur The Munitions Board is not concerned with fissionable 
materials, for the procurement of which the Atomic Energy 
Commission is responsible. 

Ii is quite clear from the number of commodities listed that 
the annual appropriation has to be stretched fairly far, though 
base metals and rubber no doubt form a large item in eaa 
year’s purchases. Again, part of each annual appropriation has 
to be used to meet contracts made in the previous year. As 
mos: of the spot purchases and contracts for copper, lead and 
zinc are’ made in the United Siates, the funds available for 
tin, rubber and sisal—three important sterling commodities— 
are necessarily limited. 

To the extent that the § per cent counterpart tunds under 
ECA are being used to buy strategic materials for the United 
States, the purchases will not, ef course, enlarge the supply 
of dollars. Up to the end of April, 5 per cent of the grant aid 
furnished to Britain amounted to $32 mullion, of which over 
$24 million had been used to buy strategic materia's for the 
stockpile. The purchases included 26,000 tons of rubber, 
12,000 tons of sisal, a substantial quantity of industrial 
diamonds and mica. ECA is also to buy manganese ore from 
the Gold Coast and kyanite from Kenya. 


* * * 


—-And the Commodity Markets 


But though the sterling area may in future get fewer 
dollars from steck-piling purchases, American buving can still 
influence commodity prices whether the currency used is 
dollars or sterling. In the past month, prices of non-ferrous 
metals have once more been rising. Copper is now a little over 
17; cents a lb. compared with 16 cents in June, lead 14 cents 
a lb. against 12 cents a month ago, while zinc has recently 
risen from 9 cents to 9} cents a Ib. The initial rise has been 
attributed to purchases made by the Bureau of Federal Supply 
which, it is believed, has also entered into contract for delivery 
of metal within the next twelve months. In the rubber market, 
too, there has been an increased firmness and on Wednesday 
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the spot price in London was 1o|3d. a Ib., whereas, during the 
first half of the year, it was generally below ro}d. a lb. Thi 


rise has also been brought about by renewed stockpiling 
purchases. 


The funds appropriated by Congress for stockpiling a 
limited, so that if the Bureau of Federal Supply buys heavily 
during the next six months, it will once more be out 
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Cycles Cosmetics Costumes Clocks Carpets 
China Chemicals 

are some of the goods bought from Great Britain by 

Australia and New Zealand. What other imports do 

they require? What can they export to this country ? 

The answers to such questions can easily be supplied 

to businessmen by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


CUncorporated by Royai Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(opposite Australia House) 





Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
Service are ensured by a network of branches in 
these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 

Branches in; 1Np1a, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 

KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN. 

Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, 
Zanzibar and Uganda. 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
General Manager: T. T. K. Allan 
Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 
London Manager: W. Kerr 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY & ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 


Established 1753 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES. 30th JUNE, 1949. 









MARLEY £ 
Capital . oo in ia .. 1,060,000 
Reserve Fund .. ae eee it bled 1,060,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts. ip nie -.» 81,356,342 


Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 






ASSETS 







Cash in hand and balance at Bank of England ... on 5,934,616 
Balances with, and Cheques in course sash collection ~ 
other Banks in the British Isies pe 3,257,674 

Money at Call and Short Notice a os avs «. $7,911,000 
Bills Discounted - ae a 10,755,450 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. oa ode be 500, 
Investments :— 

British Government Santee o- eee €21,024,967 

Other Securities int sw eee 423,300 





—————- 21,448,267 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts eo «» 15,974,335 


Bank Premises :— 
£620,000 
75,000 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 











HEAD OFFICE: 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
CHILD’S BRANCH: 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH: Kirkland House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


Associated Banks : Royal Bank of Scotland : Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd 





‘THE despatch of British goods to 

Australian markets can be developed 
materially by the services available from 
this Bank. Up-to-date information on 
Australian trade requirements, collected 
from over soo branches and agencies 
throughout Australia and other reliable 
sources is available to British Manufac- 
turers and Merchants. 


Address enquiries to the Information Department of -— 
THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
7, Lothbury, London, E.C.a 


Incorporated in Victoria. Other London Offices at Established 1858 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 and 8, Princes Street, London, E.C.2. 
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market after the turn of the year. Last year nearly 100,000 
tons of natural rubber went to the strategic stockpile and 
24,000 tons of tin was transferred there from American Govern- 
ment stocks at the end of December. But such scales of 
operation can do no more than support a market, although in 
times of uncertainty that may have an important psychological 
effect. 

Members of the Munitions Board testified this week in 
Washington that only 19 per cent of the materials acquired 
during the fiscal year 1949 were purchased in the United 
States. During that period the sterling area benefited materially 
from such strategic purchases. But the American Congress 
is more concerned with giving support to its domestic base 
metal producers, and it will be surprising if in the new fiscal 
year the proportion of funds spent in the United States is not 
substantially larger. 


* * * 


Mr Wilson on Exports 


According to Mr Harold Wilson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the cause of the dollar deficit is apparently 
not the high level of internal costs in this country. After all, 
earnings from British exports to the dollar area during the 
first half of the year are estimated at £88 million against the 
previous forecast of £100 million—in other words, only a 12 
per cent shortfall. For Mr Wilson, the biggest single factor 
was the “decline in revenue from the sale of sterling area 
products to North America.” The Government evidently did 
not foresee the fall in commodity prices during the first half 
of this year, though it was abundantly clear to everybody else. 
But to assume that the Government’s own forecast can be used 
as a criterion by which to determine the causes of the increased 
dollar deficit is plainly absurd—more particularly because the 
forecast, as was recognised at the time it appeared, was 
optimistic. 

British exports to the United States fell last month to 

2,983,000 compared with £3,600,000 in May and with the 
monthly average of £5,300,000 during the first quarter of the 
year. Last year these same exports averaged {£5,§00,000 a 
month. Exports to Canada also declined during June, and 
totalled “rather more than £6,000,000” compared with 
£7,600,000 in May. The June figure was only very slightly 
below the monthly average for 1948, and it was mainly caused 
by a decline in the export of ships. The accompanying table 


British Exports TO UNtteED STATES AND CANADA 


(¢'000) 
' ' 
| Ist Quarter, | 2nd Quarter, 
1949 | 1949 June, 
(Monthly (Monthly 1949 
Average) | Average) 

To USA: } } 
Home-made spirits ....0....00cc0ce i 809 751 } 861 
New COlS . £5 doa bem ach - 99 fen nsciesds 205 77 | 59 
Agricultural tractors................ 417 72 | 68 
Wool tinenaBi riba . Sasi kd. - Fei ow AT 265 249 
Pottery, glassware, etc. ............. 165 144 | 128 
Linen piece-goods ......6......00005- 24 149 | 15 

To Canada: | | 
NE CHE Fis 56k BES Be cha oa hese se as j 389 629 80% 
Woven cotton piece-goods........... ' 3835 338 384 
EE: £4 ch hanks Sac dgn'e 0a O85 08 335 395 Sil 
UGE FG ik 055k 5 in 45's hase nee 939 755 639 
Home-made spirits ...........5-.00. 104 185 229 
Pottery, glassware, etc. .....6..00e08 | 443 426 381 


~~ Source: Board ot Trade. 


shows the deterioration in British exports to the United States. 
For certain categories this fall has been offset by an expansion 
in sales in Canada, 


The detailed figures for trade in June add little to the dis- 
cussion on page 152 of last week’s issue, Exports of vehicles 
bore the brunt of the decline, and their value fell by £2,400,000 
to £248 million. The number of cars and chassis exported 
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totalled 18,850, or 4,174 less than in May, while commergiaj 
vehicles declined by 2,280 to 6,330, the lowest figure sing 
August last year. Exports of cotton goods fell by £1,300, 
to £13.3 million, the lowest since October. The one bright 
feature among the export groups was the heavier shipments of 
coal, which were the highest recorded this year both in quantity 
and value, but they were still well below their target level, 


The record value of imports during June was chiefly due tp 
the high value of raw materials. At £70 million, it was th 
highest figure since 1920. There were very large increases jp 
supplies of timber and wool, while imports of non-ferroys 
metals were also heavier. Imports of raw cotton were mor 
or less maintained at their recent high levels. Among the 
foodstuffs, the main increases occurred in meat and dairy pro- 
duce (mainly butter and cheese). 


Finance and Investment 


Rising Bank Deposits 

Net bank deposits rose in June by nearly £98 million, 
the biggest monthly increase since the disinflationary policy 
was launched and one sufficiently large to shake the hope 
that the phase of credit expansion might be coming to an end, 
Two months earlier, the curve of deposits had dropped below 
its previous year’s level, the first such decline since the decade 
of expansion began ; now, at end-June, the total stands nearly 
£52 million above the 1948 level. Most of this deterioration, 
however, occurred in May; since most commentators have 
emphasised the absolute size of the increase in June, it i 
important to note that the movement was only £4,000,00 
greater than in the similar month last year. Even so, a con 
siderable part of the ground gained in the first quarter of this 
year has been lost in the past three months. ‘Thanks to the 
abnormal rapidity with which deposits were falling during 
the “revenue ” quarter, they still show an impressive decline 
for the half-year. The actual reduction amounted to {126 
million, which contrasts with an increase of nearly £54 million 
in the first half of 1948. A very large part of this improvement, 
however, arises simply from the fact that last year Govern- 
ment borrowings from the banks were abnormally swollen by 
the redemption of 3} per cent Conversion Loan and by the 
complicated operations involved in the repurchase by Argentim 
of the British-owned railways. For the rest, the better appeat- 
ance of the banking figures in this past half-year arises from 
a significant slackening in the growth of bank advances. At 
end-June, these stood at the new high level of £1,478 million, 
or £70 million higher than at end-1948, whereas in the com- 
parable period last year they rose by £135 million. 


This particular comparison does, however, give a rather 
misleading impression of the recent trend. Roughly four-fifths 
of the slackening in net new lendings was concentrated if 
the first quarter of the year, while the apparent small decline 
in the second quarter (when the total rose by £28 million, com- 
pared with an increase of £41 million in the second quarter of 
1948) was wholly due to the effects of the repayments by the 
Gas Council of loans formerly granted to the individual Gas 
undertakings. In the month of June, moreover, the advances 
total rose by £21 million (despite a steep decline in the advances 
of the National Provincial Bank), compared with an increas 
of £15} million in June, 1948 (when the National Provincial’s 
figure also showed a decline, but a somewhat smaller one). It 
seems probable, therefore, that in each of the past two 
the expansion of deposits against last year’s trend has beet 
due to rising requirements from the private sector of th 
economy. It is true that in June the Governmental sectof 
apparently absorbed approximately three-quarters of the addi- 
tional credit; but this absorption, both absolutely and relatively, 
was smaller than in June, 1948—despite the large deterioratio® 
which has occurred in the budgetary position. 
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Commercial and Payments Agreements 


A number of commercial and payments negotiations 
which were interrupted by the Commonwealth talks have now 
been resumed. Discussions are proceeding with India and 
Pakistan and have been carried to a high level. This suggests 
that results may now be expected within a week. In both 
cases the conclusions reached in the Commonwealth con- 
ference are likely to affect the decisions as to the allocation 
of hard currency quotas for the vear to June 30 next. The 
presence of representatives of Ceylon has also allowed the 
discussions on releases of Ceylon sterling balances to be begun 
in London. The original agreement of May, 1948, provided 
for releases up to the end of that year and was extended for 
six months up to the end of June. A further arrangement on 
releases for the twelve months to June, 1950, is now being 
discussed. 


Talks are also due to take place before long with Iran. 
Provisional arrangements were made some time ago to extend 
the previous agreement on releases for a few months, but more 
permanent arrangements must be made before next September. 
The financial and commercial talks with Belgium will also have 
to be tackled in the near future. The arrangements last nego- 
tiated terminated on June 30th, but discussion of the new 
agreement had to await agreement on the intra-European 
Payments Scheme, of which the UK-Belgian agreement 
obviously forms a crucial part. Now that agreement on 
JEPS has been reached it has been decided to carry on the 
old Anglo-Belgian agreement for three months before more 
permanent arrangements are negotiated. It will be noticed 
that there is a common and significant provisional character 
about these decisions to leave in being lapsed agreements until 
times more propitious for negotiation of their successors. 


* * * 


Financial Remittances from Argentina 


The attitude of the Argentine authorities to financial 
transfers since the war has not inspired excessive confidence 
in Article 25 of the recent Anglo-Argentine trade and payments 
agreement under which the Argentine Government “ will permit 
without restrictions, in so far as sterling exchange is available, 
the remittance of invisible payments.” The Argentine Govern- 
ment has further undertaken to clear off all financial payments 
to the sterling area which were pending before the new agree- 
ment. Claims for transfers not previously authorised have to 
be lodged before July 30th. Amounts in suspense are to be 
transferred promptly, and carry a guarantee against any ex- 
change loss. The rate for such financial transfers as have been 
made lately was 19.32 pesos to the £ ; this, presumably, is the 
Tate at which arrears are to be paid off. 


The Proviso that financial payments will be permitted “so 
far as sterling is available” has a rather familiar ring. But 
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it can hardly be invoked so Jong as Argentina holds substantial 
sterling balances in its A and B accounts at the Bank of Eng- 
land, since the new C account can be replenished from the 
B account which, in turn, can be replenished from the A 
account. Moreover, there is no feature in the trade agree- 
ment which inhibits Argentina from earning more sterling 
if it is needed. 


There is an influential school of thought in Argentina which 
holds that Argentina’s recurrent exchange crises should, and 
would, be remedied by devaluation of the peso. Some sections 
of the Argentine press have repeatedly demanded devaluation 
of late, and since his retirement Signor Miranda has also stated 
that he favours such a step. Apart from the numerous official 
export and import peso rates, there has for some time been a 
grey market in dollars in which the peso is quoted at barely 
one-third of the highest of the many official dollar rates and 
20 per cent below the least favourable rate. The price which 
the Argentine Export Promotion Institute pays for wheat ex 
farm, if converted at the peso-dollar wheat export rate, is 
barely below the price of wheat in Chicago. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that exporters want to see the peso devalued. 
Argentine industrialists, in particular textile manufacturers, are 
scarcely less interested in peso devaluation. At existing ¢x- 
change rates some British textiles are 30 per cent cheaper than 
Argentine textiles. 


It should be noted that devaluation of the peso would not, 
as might be inferred from a note in these columns last week, 
affect the guarantees on Argentina’s sterling accounts which 
carry, as to the A and B accounts, revaluation guarantees based 
on the price of gold, and, for the C account, a guarantee based 
on the dollar-sterling rate. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Agreement 


Ratification is now awaited of a new agreement signed on 
July 17th by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Iranian 
Government in substitution for the 1933 concession. It appears 
to have been the original intention of the company to negotiate 
an adjustment of the old agreement to fit the new situation 
arising from dividend limitation. In fact, it has been obliged 
to accept higher basic rates of royalty payments as well. It 
is understood that two principal changes have been effected 
It has been agreed to increase the basic royalty payment from 
4s. to 6s. per ton on all petroleum products sold in or exported 
from Iran as from the beginning of 1948. As the 1933 agree- 
ment provided for a proportionate addition to these rates in 
the event of the price of gold exceeding £6 per ounce, it may 
be presumed that the effective rate has been raised from 
5s. 9d. per ton to 8s. 73d. per ton. This is apart from the levy 
of Is. per ton up to 6,000,000 tons and 9d. for each extra ton 
payable by the company. As a result of the negotiations 
Anglo-Iranian undertakes to pay considerably higher royalties, 















FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


meets the challenge of the CHILD’S EDUCATION 
unknown tomorrow by the insight, PARTNERSHIP SECURITY 
Prudence and resources of today. ETC. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
Why not ask us to help you with your Life Assurance problem ? 
You incur no obligation 
M. MACAULAY. (General Manager for the British Isles) 
V4l_ SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1- 





THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER & CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
is associated with 
The Cyprus Co. Ltd., Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya), and GC. Tennant Sens & Co. of New Yerk, 


as well as with the associates of The British Metal Corporation Ltd.. Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa. 

The Group provides manufac- | world. Expert knowledge in distri- 

turers and producers of finished | pytion and salesmanship is avail- 

articles and raw commodities with h a ; Lab ag 

‘an economical method of market- | #ble through the various units o' 

ing their products throughout the | the Group. 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
TELEGRAMS ; CABLES ¢ TELEPHONE ? 
Nenfermet Phone London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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in the determination of which the bumper profits and peak 
oil prices of 1948 must have had some influence and whose 
weight may be the more felt when less bountiful years occur. 


The second major adjustment to the 1933 agreement appears 
to have been specifically designed to meet the anomalv of divi- 
dend limitation. Under the previous arrangement, Anglo- 
Iranian paid to the Government 20 per cent of any distribu- 
tion amounting to more than £671,250 on the ordinary stock 
(a sum equal to 5 per cent on the ordinary at the time of the 
1933 concession). Hence the Government has not directly 
benefited from the high earnings of the company in recent 
years. It is understood that the Iranian Government is now 
to receive a tax free payment representing 20 per cent of the 
general reserve fund of the company together with 20 per cent 
of all future additions to the general reserve. Under the old 
agreement, the Government would have to wait until the con- 
cession expired in 1993 before receiving a percentage of the 
company’s general reserves. After an allocation of £16 million 
in the past year, general reserves amounted to £30 million 
at December 31, 1948. Total payments to the Iranian Govern- 
ment in 1948 were in the region of £17 million compared with 
£7,000,000 in the previous year. 


Higher Trade with Italy 


The trade negotiations with Italy which sought to end 
Italy’s chronic surplus with the sterling area by raising Italian 
purchases from Britain, do not appear to have laid the founda- 
tions for reversing the flow of payments between the two 
areas. During the 12 months to June 30, 1950, Italy has agreed 
to purchase an additional £7,000,000 of British exports while 
Britain will increase its imports of Italian goods by £2,000,000. 
These estimates may or may not be fulfilled—the course of 
trade between Italy and the sterling area has a habit of not 
running according to plan—but even if they are, the margin of 
£5,000,000 is not likely to turn Italy’s surplus into a deficit. 
In 1948 United Kingdom imports from Italy were valued at 
£27.7 million against exports and re-exports worth £14 million. 
Invisible payments are, by a more narrow margin, adverse to 
Britain. Payments between Italy and the rest of the sterling 
area are roughly balanced. 


British exports to Italy are diverse. Machinery exports are 


the largest item, and under the new agreement they will be 


further increased, though it will still be impossible to meet 


all. Italian. requirements. Italy should receive substantially 


higher quantities of textile, printing, packing, cigarette, office 


and plastic-producing machinery. The Italian Government 
has agreed to extend to Italian importers of British machinery 


a credit of £10 million, a useful concession which Italian 


buyers of United: States machinery. have enjoyed for some 


time. Coal exports, mainly Durham and Welsh, should amount 


to nearly 2 million tons. Import licences will be granted by 
Italy for such goods as mustard, sugar, aluminium, net, linen 
thread and linen piécegoods. Britain’s higher imports will 
consist of more vegetables, fruit and other foodstuffs © In the 
long run a balance of Anglo-Italian trade can be attained only 
by larger exports of machinery and coal, and bigger sales of raw 
materials by the sterling area. But while Italy has 2 million 
unemployed, its capacity for absorbing raw materials will re- 
main limited. 


The Italian trade delegation seems to have been under con- 


siderable pressure from private traders to negotiate the loosening 


of the dollar-sterling cross rate, which should remain pegged 
at par until December 31st this year. But the Italian authorities 


did not persevere on this point ; although they might be reluc- 


tant to admit it, they may not be sorry to hold sterling—some 


£45 million at present—which they could at any moment use 
to step up imports from the outer sterling area, or, eventually, 
to purchase more equipment from Britain. 
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New Issue Caution 4 


In the present uncertain mood of the share markets, thoge 
concerns which are seeking new capital have adopted aq 
extremely cautious approach. For some time past, direg 
public issues and offers for sale for both risk and preferential 
capital have been negligible and now even offers to share. 
holders seem to have dried up, after the lessons of the Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds and Babcock and Wilcox issues. Instead, 
large borrowers are increasingly resorting to the indirect 
method of placing new industrial capital. Of these Operations, 
the biggest is for General Electric, which has placed £8,000,000 
3) per cent 10-year unsecured loan stock at 99. Hammonds 
United Breweries is placing 420,000 4} per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares at par while Fattorini and Sons and 
Jeremiah Ambler have smaller placing operations in train. An 
exception to this vogue is provided by the public issue 
announced this week of £750,000 4) per cent first debenture 
stock 1968 at 100 per cent by Gray’s Carpets and Textiles, 
But even here the company has taken the precaution of having 
one-third of the issue underwritten firm, and the issue itself 
represents a second approach, since the Company originally 
had in mind an issue of notes and preference shares. 

The Economist figures for capital issues in the first six months 
of 1949 and published in Records and Statistics of July 8th, 
show that out of £162.1 million of capital issues (excluding 
conversions) compiled on the new basis (that is, including 
permission to deal) those by direct public offer accounted for 
only £71.6 million, whereas in the corresponding period of 
the previous year they amounted to £95.7 million out of a 
smaller total of £144.3 million. A further reflection of the 
caution demanded by the conditions of the capital market this 
year is seen in the reduction in ordinary share issues from 
£86.0 million to £59.5 million in the first half of 1949. In 
this same period, issues of debentures increased from 
£7.2 million to £10.6 million and of preference capital from 
£19.2 million to £28.2 million. Compared with the first half 
of 1948 the distribution of new issues (excluding conversions) 
reveals that more than one-third was provided for Government 
issues—an increase from £5.3 million to £54.5 million, which 
is largely accounted for by the issue of £40 million British 
Gas Stock in May. 


Unilever’s Universe 


In thirty pages of report and accounts, the directors of 
the Unilever group provide as simple and factual a review of 
its operations as the requirements of law and the absorptive 
capacity of stockholders allow. That the document is not the 
simplest of all company reports to digest stems from the sheet 
size and complexity of the group itself. The two companies, 
Limited and NV, are linked by the dividend equalisation 
agreement; this is not easy for the ordinary stockholder in 
Limited to understand, and he may be forgiven the passing 
suspicion that it dees him no advantage under present condi- 
tions. The figures themselves are large—the group’s turnover 
reached £6174 million last year, compared with £479 million 
in 1947. But profits (as a Business Note last week record 
have fallen from £39.7 million for the group, to £38.6 million, 
and NV did distinctly less well than in 1947. 


The directors state that results achieved in the current 
year are satisfactory, except in the United States where there 
has been a heavy fall in prices of oils and fats This statement 
probably provides the clue to NV’s unfavourable experience 
last year, for the American interests of the Dutch side of the 
business had to absorb the consequences of a halving of prices 
of oils and fats in the American market during the second 
of 1948. Although it appears that total consumption, in physi 
terms, showed no slackening in the United States, the factor @ 
falling prices has evidently been of great importance and col 
tinues 30. At first sight, this factor is difficult to reconcile with 
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The controller (a pillar unit | 
housing timing circuits and | 
distribution equipment) registers | 
the detection of every vehicle 
and gives each one a period of time to cross the | 
intersection in proportion to its speed. Impulses can be | 
sent from one controller to another, or a single controller | 
at a complex intersection may automatically regulate 
traflic at a number of intersections ahead in accordance 
with the state of traffic crossing its own detectors. 


Controllers all over the country are functioning con- 
tinuously day and night, providing safe traflic conditions 
for vehicles and pedestrians alike and saving thousands 
of man-hours of police time. 
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Widnes, Luton, Bloxwich and Seaton Carew. Others 
are sulphuric acid, zinc pigments, luminescent zinc 
sulphide, zinc dust, cadmium, vanadium catalyst, 
fungicides and fluorides, 
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Peaks... BUT 








Quality to a Degree 


FABRIC layers of a tyre must be cut accu- 
rately to a certain angle varying with every 


size. This 
machine to 


rator is setting his cutting 
¢ engraved scale in the fore- 


ground and he had better be careful, alert 
and interested because if he is more than 


one degree out, the tyre is headed for early 


failure. 


ENLEY’s use the finest ma- 
terials and the finest machines 


but always the quality of the 
finished tyre rests on the skill and 
interest of the individual. 

As workmanship is the most 
important ingredient in a tyre, 
Henley’s have introduced their 
Co-operative Award System to 
make good workers extra keen. 
They are now paid on quality of 
their work. As it improves pay 
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rises too. 

Since the new system was in- 
troduced, lateness and absentee- 
ism are down, production and 
most important of all —— are 
up higher than ever before. 

Extra incentive means finer 
workmanship, finer workmanship 
makes Henley’s better than the 
good tyres they have always been. 
i in good supply. Ask your 
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an increase in group stocks from £85 million to £97.4 million, 
of which NV accounts for by far the biggest part. 

Several influences which have contributed to this rise, in- 
cluding the return of stocks from Government control in some 
countries, trading expansion and in some items rising prices. 
The group’s exposure to falling prices clearly justifies the 
fortifying of the reserves against stocks by £4,100,000 to the 
present total of £9,900,000. ‘The other major movement in 
reserves is the further increase in the additional sums set aside 
for replacement of fixed assets. There has been some change 
in the method of calculating these additional sums for 1948 
which has increased the provision by Limited and reduced that 
of NV ; the total additional reserves for this purpose have been 
raised from £5,100,000 to just over £10 million at the end 
of 1948. If there are no further increases in capital costs, the 
annual charge for replacement of fixed assets (it absorbed 
slightly over £4,000,000 from last year’s revenue) should 
diminish as time gozs on ; but the report emphasises that some 
charge will probably be necessary “for many years.” 

The picture which the Unilever report presents is the passing 
of abnormal prosperity and profits in the United States in 1947, 
coupled with a rapid fall in the prices of oils and fats during 
1948 ; in several countries a buyers’ market developed towards 
the end of the year; China presents great difficulty ; special 
reserves will continue to be needed to cover replacement of 
fixed assets—“ there is little doubt that our resources for some 
time ahead will largely be needed to maintain our existing busi- 
nesses”; and there has been a steady flow of note issues by 
NV and subsidiaries in other countries in recent months. This 
is not a dynamic situation, though that does not imply that 
Lever ordinary stock is any less meritorious as a long-term 
investment holding. 


* * * 


Bitter Sweet 


Shareholders in Tate and Lyle are to be asked at a meeting 
in September to approve a “ hiving-off” scheme for certain 
assets which at present appear in the company’s balance sheet 
as investments. In the words of the chairman, Lord Lyle, 
this decision is the result of the more direct threat to nationalise 
the sugar industry, “as it is apparent that the Whitsun Con- 
ference of the Labour Party has endorsed the policy of the 
nationalisers.” The intention is to segregate assets whose direct 
ownership is not essential to the succesful operation of the 
main buiness of sugar refining, presumably with the idea that 
such assets would be omitted from any nationalisation scheme. 


If the word “ investments ” is to be taken literally, the total 
appearing in the latest balance sheet of the parent company 
amounts to £1,536,636 (made up of £899,693 investments in 
subsidiaries and £636,943 trade investments) out of a balance 
sheet assets total of £18,491,865. Trade investments alone had 
a market value of £813,000 at the date of the balance sheet. 
In the consolidated balance sheet trade investments are given 
a book value of £662,945 compared with £24,142,649 for total 
group assets. If Lord Lyle’s reference were to trade invest- 
ments only, the “ hived-off” assets would represent no more 
than 3$ per cent of the book value of the parent company’s 
assets and only 2} per cent of group assets. In that case, the 
scheme would be little more than a gesture of independence, 
in keeping with the strenuous efforts being made by Tate and 
Lyle to fight nationalisation. But it is possible that the in- 
tention is to “hive-off” some of the subsidiaries such as the 
wholly owned Fisher and Stacey (road transport maintenance), 
Pease Transport (road haulage), Silvertown Services (lighter- 
age) and the 94.5 per cent owned Eastern Sugar Trading Cor- 
poration (New York Sugar Exchange). Most important of all, 
the big Caroni concern in Trinidad, in which Tate and Lyle 
has a §5.7 per cent interest, may also be “ hived-off,” since it 
is largely interested in rum producing in addition to sugar 
refining. Although the composition of the investments to be 
segregated is as yet not officially defined, the’ consent of the 
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Capital Issues Committee has been obtained for the issue of 
shares in a new company to acquire them. The next ‘step 
would be to effect a reduction in the capital of Tate and Lyle 
and the distribution of certain of the new shares to existing 
stockholders. The position of the holders of prior charges of 
Tate and Lyle is to be “ very carefully considered and safe- 
guarded.” 


Industry 


Coal Questions 


Lord Hyndley, chairman of the National Coal 
expressed doubt last week about the fulfilment of this year’s 
coal programme. At the beginning of the year, he put up a 
production target of between 210 and 215 million tons of deep 
mined coal; now he cites 207 million tons as the “ absolute 
minimum.” His original target conforms to a minimum of 
210 million tons of deep mined coal submitted as a Marshall 
Plan estimate by the joint production committee of the 
National Coal Board and the National Union of Mineworkers. 


By the end of the first half of the year, deep mined produc- 
tion totalled 102.5 million tons, 2.7 million more than in the 
same period of 1948. If Lord Hyndley’s figure is to be 
reached, production must average 4.3 million tons for the rest 
of the year. Last week it improved from 3.7 to 3.9 million 
tons, bringing the year’s total to 110.1 million tons of deep 
mined coal, and the combined total of deep mined and opencast 
to 116.9 million tons. But even in the best weeks of recent 
years, deep mined production has rarely exceeded 4.1 million 
tons. On the other hand, if production in the remaining 
wecks equals the rate of the first half of the year, the Economic 
Survey’s more modest target of 202 to 207 million tons of deep 


mined coal ought to be reached. It is not safe to assume that’ 


this will in fact happen. Holidays will have an adverse 
effect on total output for several weeks to come. Already 
the tonnage lost as a result of holidays has risen from 185,900 


in the last two weeks of June to 494.0 in the first two weeks 
of July. 


Britisn Coat Exports 1949 
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Some of the discrepancy between estimate and achievement 
is undoubtedly due to an erroneous assumption that the rate 
of production would continue to increase at the same rate in 
1949 as it had done in the previous year. In fact, after allow- 
ing for seasonal fluctuations in weekly production, the rate of 
production has remained unaltered at the creditable average 
of 4 million odd tons a week. The figure would have been 
better if there had not been a persistent loss of tonnage as a 
result of poor attendance and frequent and often frivolous 
stoppages. To date, such disputes have lost 765,500 tons of 
coal compared with 662,700 in the period last year. Mean- 
while, absenteeism, after declining from the peak of 13.5 per 
cent of total shifts in March to 11.4 per cent in May, shows 
signs of rising again. Apparently there is no plan in hand 
for dealing with this persistent problem since the Union 


rejected the disciplinary proposals of the Joint Attendance 
Committees last December. 


The target of 23 million tons set for exports by the National 


Coal Board is also unlikely to be reached. Exports are running 


at an average rate of 1,400,000 tons a month, or 500,000 tons 
less than the rate needed to meet the target. In spite of a tem- 
porary set-back in April which was largely due to shipping 
difficulties and to trade negotiations, exports have been steadily 
maintained at this figute: This is not surprising since most of 
them are based on long term contracts, the latest being that for 
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1.5 million tons of steam coal to Argentina. Export prices have 
been considerably higher than those on the home market. But 
alrcady there are signs of growing competition abroad and 
although the Coal Board has not So far had any difficulty in 
sling all the coal it can export, it may soon be faced with 


falling prices. 


* a * 


Progress in Building Incentives 


The agreement between the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers and the building workers’ unions on 
payment by results has now run more than 18 months of its 
allotted two-year span ; it comes up for review in November. 
lis purpose was to revive productivity in the building industry 
and simultaneously to reduce building costs. No uniform 
method of arranging incentive bonuses was fixed beyond the 
sipulation that they must be clearly linked with results. The 
resultant practice is that the employer and the workers together 
fx a target for each job, usually in terms of the man-hours 
necessary to complete it, or the rate of production to be attained 
in a given time, under “ average” conditions. Half of any 
saving in cost secured by exceeding this target is distributed 
among the men concerned, and the other half is put aside to 
reduce net costs. If the work does not exceed the target or 
falls short, the hourly rate alone is paid ;. some employers 
regret that there is no penalty for the shortfall. 

The federation, though it is not yet able to quote figures, 
believes that it has evidence that the system is spreading and 
ys reducing building costs. This is particularly true of the 
lager employers, including the local authorities, of which 
Lewisham Borcugh Council is the latest to introduce bonus 
payments. The industry has been able to absorb a fiat rate 
wage increase of 3d. an hour and a further rise in the cost 
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of building materials without increasing. its . prices... The 
federation argues that this is due to the operation of bonus 
schemes by a proportion of firms in a highly competitive 
industry ; by reducing their costs, they automatically put 
pressure on other employers to do the same. But it is recog- 
nised that many of the small employers who form ihe numerical 
bulk ef the industry are ignorant of the schemes or: their 
method of working, and an explanatory memorandum 1s being 
sent to all 17,000 members of the federation describing some 
of the successful methods of incentive payments which have 
been used. Not all contracts lend themselves to target-fixing ; 


it is, for instance, almost impossible to operate bonus schemes 
on conversion work, 


The million-odd workers in the building industry are still 
divided in their attitude to bonus payments. When the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives met at 
Porthcawl three weeks ago, a resolution to drop the scheme 
was rejected and the matter referred to the delegate conference 
which is to be held in September. But this week the Amal- 
gamated Union of Building Trades Workers, a body affiliated 
to the federation and representing between 75,000 and 100,000 
craftsmen, voted to end bonus payments and replace them by 
a flat wage increase of 6d. an hour. The Union is not, however, 
expected to be able to influence the federation’s delegate meet- 
ing against the scheme, and there is evidence that individual 
building workers are abandoning their traditional dislike of all 
forms of payment by results, and have on occasions left one 
employer to go to a firm where bonus schemes are worked. 
This has sometimes led the first employer to introduce a bonus 
scheme in self-defence. But in other instances the firm has 
met complaints simply by paying 1d. or 2d. over the hourly 
rate, rather than face the complications of target-fixing and 
bonus calculations. This, where it happens, defeats the incen- 
tive scheme by divorcing payment from effort and by increasing, 
instead of cutting, the cost of the work. 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 
GRAY’S CARPETS AND TEXTILES LIMITED 
SHARE CAPITAL : 
c cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 cach ... 
000 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each ie eee 
Th 
LOAN CAPITAL : Cadt 
July 
Created m 
. movi 
£1,250,000 4} per cent. First Debenture Stock 1968 2.0 .c. eee nee tee ee ne wee £750,000 ccc 
Ge 
The Company reserves the right to create and issue further First Debenture Stock to a total chare 
aggregate amount of £250,000 ranking pari passu with the above Stock. ' then 
there 
Created Issued. profi 
£500,000 4} per cent. Unsecured Notes 1953/68 at balan 
_ The remaining £500,000 of the 4] per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1968, will be issued by the Company to the Commercial majo 
Union Assurance Company Limited, to be held by them as Trustees on behalf of the Noteholders as security for the Notes. The | Coco 
Notes will thereafter be known as “ 4} per cent. Secured Notes, 1953/68,”” and the Company’s right to issue a further £500,000 all ot 
Unsecured Notes will be at the same time cancelled. | bon. 
Ps 
Lists will open and close on Monday, the 25th July, 1949, for an | ng 
e | two 
Issue of £750,000 41 per cent. First Debenture Stock le 
| thet 
circu 
1968 at par i. 
and 
Applications from Shareholders, Stockholders and Noteholders of the Company on the special forms provided will receive occur 
preferential consideration. Firm applications have been received from underwriters for £250,000 of the above Debenture Stock, lar it 
The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that : 4} per cemt. Notes and the respective premiums payable 
1, REDEMPTION. The Debenture Stock now being issued thereon at final redemption nearly three times. of st 
will be redeemable (a) after the 31st December, 1954, at 4, PROFITS. The combined trading profits before taxation milk 
£103 per isos ; (6) by an ee Sinking Fund of 2 per were as follows :— i -” 
cent. at £102 per cent. e Stock will ultimately be sl 
redeemed on the 31st December, 1968, at £102 per cent. oo os Fae aes chee ve eee appli 
2. BUSINESS. The Company, together with its sub- 1941... £265,238 1946... £559,827 
sidiaries, constitutes one of the largest textile groups in 1942. ... £226,898 1947... £906,761 
Great Britain, cprerind the manufacture of carpets, 1943... £228,143 1948... £979,234 T 
blankets, linen, rayon fabrics, towelling and furnishing The average combined profits for the ten years ended subn 
fabrics as well as woollen cloth for men’s and women’s 31st December, 1948, amount to £416,590, which is sufficient on tl 
apparel, and owns 18 freehold and leasehold factory pro- to cover the annual interest on the First Debenture Stock now four 
perties situated in the textile manufacturing areas of the being issued and the 4] per cent. Notes in issue, a total of A p 
North of England, in Kidderminster, in Scotland, and £53,125, over seven times. Adding to this interest, the annual only 
Northern Ireland, employing over 4,200 workpeople. Sinking Fund provision and allowance for taxation thereom, * 
3. ASSETS. The combined net assets of the group, after the total sum required for the Note interest and the Debenture _ o 
taking into account the estimated net proceeds of the First service is £83,429 in the first year the Sinking Fund operates. 
Debenture Stock now being issued, amounted at 31st This figure is covered nearly five times by the average profit 
December, 1948, to £3,811,339, which is sufficient to cover. -—«*for the past tem years. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF PLOUGHING BACK PROFITS 
UNFLAGGING ENTERPRISE 
DOLLAR EXPORTS 
MR L. J. CADBURY ON RATIONING 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held on 
July 18th at Bournville, Birmingham. 

Mr Laurence J. Cadbury, the chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : — 


Gentlemen,—The accounts and report to 
shareholders this year are in accordance with 
the new Companies Act of 1948, and contain, 
therefore, for the first time, the consolidated 
profit and loss account and consolidated 
balance-sheet of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries. These Cadbury figures relate to the 
major operating companies of the British 
Cocoa and Chocolate Company, which owns 
ail our ordinary shares. Altogether, our group 
comprises 20 companies, ten of which are 
overseas, and has total assets of just over 
£32 million. 

With the accounts we have also sent to 
shareholders a small! illustrated booklet show- 
ing some of the trends in our business over 
the last ten years. You will recollect that 
two years ago we published “ Industrial 
Record,” a history of some of this firm’s 
experiences over the twenty years between 
the wars. The pamphlet which we are now 
circulating to shareholders brings up to date 
several of the trends in “ Industrial Record ” 
and deals with the main changes that have 
occurred between 1938 and 1948. In particu- 
lar it shows the effect on this firm of war and 
postwar rationing, “ concentration,” increase 
m prices and production costs, and shortages 
@f supplies, particularly of liquid full-cream 
milk, While this pamphlet was written 
primarily for shareholders, we shall be happy 
to supply a copy to anyone interested on 
application. 


CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 


The consolidated accounts which we now 

it make it opportune to say a few words 

on this firm’s financial policy. It represents 
four generations of ploughing back profits. 
A pre share issue of £900,000 is the 
only issue to which this company has asked 
the public to subscribe. A certain number 
of Preference shares issued to ordinary 
shareholders have been sold by them privately 
ume to time, and two subsidiaries have 
smll preference issues. We have also recently 
1 £1,000,000 in short-term notes, to 
which T shall refer later. Otherwise the group 
been entirely financed by retaining in the 

y year after vear a substantial propor- 
ton of each year’s profits. 


In 1913 only 5 per cent. of profits went in 
its, leaving an ample margin for both 
ends and expansion. By 1948 taxation 
52 per cent.. leaving less than half 
Profits to be divided nearly equally 
\ dividends and financing the business. 


Over our financial history, one 
ar. The fiscal system under which 
Pany progressed and expanded at 
and overseas exists no longer. If 
; _ its present scale had been in force 
Period of our growth—particularly 

Dominion factories—our enterprise 

a been seriously hampered. 

: Conservative finance has played an 
pebortant part in the developatent of this 

it would be a mistake to suppose 
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that financial policy, however austere, can by 
itself create a successful and progressive 
industrial concern. It is certainly a great 
asset, but it is useless unless accompanied 
by unflagging enterprise both commercial 
and techmical. This is particularly true in an 
industry such as ours, where under normal 
conditions competition is severe. 


IMPROVED SUPPLY POSITION 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
supply position of our main raw material, 
cocoa, has improved, at least temporarily. 
The cocoa crop was much better than antici- 
pated mainly for two reasons; first, the high 
prices paid for the previous two seasons, and, 
secondly, the exceptionally good weather 
experienced. The former encouraged the 
farmers to harvest every bean they could find 
and to rehabilitate farms that had been 
allowed to go out of cultivation. 


It is also encouraging to note that there has 
been more planting of new trees than had 
previously been realised. With a view to 
keeping up scarcity high prices, certain local 
chiefs had been attempting to prohibit new 
planting. Their prohibitions, however, it now 
appears, have been largely disregarded. 

Nevertheless, Swollen Shoot remains our 
overriding problem, particularly in the Gold 
Coast, but also, as revealed by a recent 
discovery, in Nigeria, and our long-term out- 
look continues to be grim. There are still 
not nearly enough supervisory officers on the 
job and the work is not being done on any- 
thing like the necessary scale. However, we 
have more hope that recent action by White- 
hall and the West African Governments will 
go some way to correct a dangerous situation. 


WEST AFRICAN POLITICS 


We also have to take into consideration the 

litical situation in both the Gold Coast and 

igeria. It will be remembered that in 
February last year there were severe riots 
in the Gold Coast, particularly Accra. Much 
damage was done and lives were lost. An 
inquiry into the causes of the riot was con- 
ducted by the Watson Commission. 
trouble was attributed to various factors, such 
as high retail prices and the measures the 
Government had taken to promote cutting 
out. The grievances in connection with the 
latter were deliberately exaggerated for 
political purposes. 

The Commission of Inquiry made a number 
of recommendations, including the appoint- 
ment of the Coussey Committee to c 
constitutional reform, and the appointment 
of international experts to advise on Swollen 
Shoot. Though some of the more immediate 
causes of the riots were thus dealt with, the 
fundamental one remains. Like other British 
Colonies, those of British West Africa are in 
a process of evolution towards more self- 
government. It is to be hoped that their 
development will be carried out in an orderly 
manner, and that we shall never see in Africa 
that complete relapse into chaos that is now 
occurring in Burma. Much may depend on 
the findings of the Coussey Committee 
already referred to, whose report on reform 
at all stages of Government is expected next 
month. But we cannot expect to be entirely 
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free from political difficulties and possibly 
¢rises as the years go by. 


With all these matters in mind, we have 
been making studies of other areas which 
may become cocoa-producing. We sent out 
an expert to Malaya, Sarawak and North 
Borneo a year ago, and we are considering 
with Messrs Harrisons znd Crosfield tbe 
possibilities of planting in one of those 
countries. The same expert has this winter 
been to the Caribbean area, which includes 
Grenada, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and British 
Honduras ; we are now studying his report 
on their cocoa potentialities. 


COCOA PRICES 


At the beginning of 1948 cocoa rose from 
its 1947 price, 130s. per cwt., duty paid, ex- 
warehouse, to 237s., nearly seven times its 
prewar figure. This was due to the high 
price paid by U.S.A. manufacturers, which 
the West African Marketing Boards applied 
to their other customers including ourselves. 
It meant that raw cocoa became a good 
dollar-earner, but the application of the 
principle that British and foreign customers 
should pay the same price entailed high 
prices for us as well. 


In conformity with the falling world price 
of foodstuffs, that of cocoa has now dropped, 
but more steeply than most other com- 
modities. It has recently been quoted spot 
on New York Exchange at equal to 103s. on 
our terms. We have not so far had the 
benefit of these lower prices, nor been sold 
cocoa under 200s. except to replace beans 
which we have used for export manufacture. 


The great rise in the price of cocoa has 
increased the money locked up in stocks. 
Although in volume we hold very much less 
cocoa than we did in 1938, the stocks as 
shown in the es ted a of our 
parent company have gone up from just 
under £3} million to over £12 million. The 
largest element in this increase has been the 
high price of cocoa; most of this has been 
financed by the group’s cash resources, but, 
as will be seen from the consolidated balance- 
sheet, they have been supplemented by 
£1,600,000 acceptance credits and bank over- 
drafts by various members of the group. It 
is to fund £1 million of these credits that 
the 5- to 10-year loan already referred to has 
been arranged, 


LONDON MARKET SHOULD BE REOPENED 


Last year I referred to the fact that we 
were not allowed to buy our own cocoa and 
we are still unable to do so, Although prior 
to the war we had been buying cocoa in the 
markets of the world for over a hundred 
years and the study of world prices was an 
essential part of our business, we still have 
our cocoa bought for us by the Ministry of 
Food. We see no reason why this should 
continue or why the London cocoa market 
should not be reopened and the firms in 
this industry allowed to exercise their skill 
in doing their own buying. This would also, 
of course, give this country a further means 
of earning foreign exchange. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


I am glad to be able to report again that 
we, and the industry, have had a successful 
year in the export market. In 1948 the export 
of cocoa, chocolate and confectionery ex- 
ceeded {£10 million, which compares with 
£14 million in 1938. Of this sum nearly 
half went to dollar and other hard-currency 
countries. The Cadbury and Fry exports 
were well over £3 million, and I think we 
can congratulate ourselves on having taken 
a substantial and successful part in the 
country’s efforts to reduce its gap in inter- 
national payments. 


These large export sales have not been 
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without their troubles. The urgency of 
meeting delivery dates has caused factory 
difficulties ; home requirements have at times 
had to be subordinated to those of the export 
markets ; goods landed have sometimes not 
found buyers and have either had to be 
sold below cost, or, worse still, actually 
reshipped home again. Judged by normal 
standards, a considerable part of our exports, 
particularly those for dollars, cannot be said 
to have been on a profitable basis. 


It is now generally recognised that many 
of our goods are too dear to find buyers in 
the rapidly dwindling sellers’ markets over- 
seas. It is sometimes suggested this is 
because United Kingdom manufacturers 
demand too high profits. This has certainly 
not been our experience. Far from making 
any profit, we have deliberately refrained 
from even charging full overhead expenses 
in several of our hard-currency markets. 


RATIONING 


You are all aware that the rationing of 
chocolate and confectionery will be reintro- 
duced as from August 14th and at the 4 oz. 
level for two months. It is a decision which 
we have received with regret, not only be- 
cause of its effect upon our own trade, but 
because freedom of sale for our industry 
was definitely to be an experiment and a 
guide for Government policy in similar 
directions. 

The history of the experiment is briefly as 
foliows :— 


In the early part of the year the Ministry 
proposed a partial scheme at a weekly con- 
sumption of 4} ozs. With the rest of the 
industry we advised against a partial scheme 
and gave it as our view that if the industry 
could achieve 4} ozs. a week there was a very 
fair chance of success for complete de-ration- 
ing. 4} ozs. at current prices would involve 
the public in spending £30 millions per 
annum more than last year. It wou'd have 
been at the rate of £105 millions a year for 
the country—double the amount spent before 
the war. 


When any article is taken off the cation 
two calculations have to be made. First, 
what stocks should be available to meet the 
immediate rush to buy, the initial demand; 
secondly, the level at which the trade in due 
course settles down without undue inconveni- 
ence to the shopping public. 


It is clear now that we had not accumulated 
sufficient stocks in shops and warehouses to 
meet the initial demand. It was quickly 
known that stocks were inadequate and this 
stimulated buying. Inevitably great publicity 
was given to the subject and the effects were 
cumulative. It was also unfortunate that the 
de-rationing of chocolate and confectionery 
was an isolated event and that many other 
articles of food remained controlled 


As a result of all this we regard the position 
still as abnormal and far from being a proof 
that the level of demand during the last three 
months is any indication of what it will be 
when it reaches a more stable position 


De-rationing of chocolate and sweets took 
place in several countries in Europe last year. 
Amongst them was Belgium, and it is inter- 
esting to note the experience of that country. 
During the period of rationing the consump- 
tion of chocolate was at the rate of 200 
ams per month. Rationing was aban- 

ed in 1948 and the sales rose to 350 
ammes, But they have fallen during the 

t four months of this year to 225, a drop 
of over 30 per cent. in demand after the 
initial months of free sale. 


If it had been possible to continue the 
experiment in this country it might well have 
been proved that in the long run there would 
have been a rough approximation of demand 
and supply. Had this been so there was a 
distinct chance of further sugar being made 


available. Unfortunately for us this small 
increase in sugar supplies, which seemed 
possible earlier in the year, is now not only 
out of the question but the doliar situation 
has meant an actual reduction. For some 
weeks the Minister of Food has been under 
pressure to reintroduce rationing. We are 
glad he declined to do so until it was clear 
that the dollar situation would make it im- 
possible for him to give us the raw materials 
to bridge what may eventually be only a 
small gap. 


The Minister’s decision means a postpone- 
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ment of a return to the free and D 
conditions we regard as essential if We ate tg 
achieve the industrial efficiency and enpe,. 
prise which the Chancellor demands, | 
been our experience during the last few Weeks 
that free sales and the prospect of a return i; 
competition unquestionably brought abou ; 
quickening of interest on the part of bo 
management and workers. The step back jy 
rationing is a great blow to our hopes and 
we can only trust that its reimposition wij 
not be unduly prolonged. 


The report was adopted. 





DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


FREEDOM OF SALES 
A CHALLENGE TO THE PRESS 
MR L. J. CADBURY ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


The annual general meeting of The Daily 
News, Limited, was held on July 20th, ia 
London. Mr. Laurence J. Cadbury, the 
chairman, presided, and said: 

Though great events occurred at home and 
abroad in 1948, there was nothing particu- 
larly moteworthy to record about the 
economy of the press, as the circulation of 
all papers remained pegged throughout the 
twelve months. 

Mention should, however, be made of a 
fortnight’s strike that took place during 
August in Manchester, when the national 
papers with printing offices there had to 
disappoint readers normally served from that 
centre. Subsequently the newsprint not 
consumed during the strike was made avail- 
able to all the papers affected, who were 
thus allowed temporarily to increase their 
circulations. 


While 1948 may have been comparatively 
uneventful for newspapers there is much to 
be said about the first half of 1949. Perhaps 
the most important is that circulations were 
freed on January 3rd this year and from 
that date all newspapers could print as many 
copies as they could sell. Until then the 
sale of all papers had been stabilised since 
July, 1947. 

There was naturally much speculation 
about the effect freedom would have on 
circulations. The News Chronicle has main- 
tained its sales at a daily average of over 
1,600,000 for the first six months, while The 
Star has risen from its pegged figure of 
1,074,000 to 1,235,000 in June. 

With the freedom of circulation on Janu- 
ary 3rd the Id. papers were also increased 
in size to an average of five pages, and as 
from April 24th there was a further increase 
to six pages a day. 


TRIBUTE TO NEWS CHRONICLE 


Free circulations and larger papers have 
naturally required an increase in the con- 
sumption of newsprint. The use to which 
these larger papers have been put has been 
the subject of comment, by no means always 
favourable. However, as far as the News 
Chronicle is concerned, I am glad to say 
that compliments have been received on its 
use of the two extra pages. The American 
press has shown great interest in this matter, 
and the following are typical of views that 
have been expressed. The American maga- 
zine, Time, reviewing the news content of 
Britain’s larger rs on January 20th 
said “Only the News Chronicle has de- 
voted the bulk of its extra space to wider 
reporting, politics and industry.” On 
January 18th the New York Times com- 
mented: “The News Chronicle has gained 
considerably in prestige by using its addi- 


tional pages for serious reporting.” “Leg 
these quotations should give a misleading 
idea of the six-page News Chronicle, may] 
hasten to add that we have also continued » 
offer our readers the best possible servie 
of general and sporting news. 


While The Star and certain other papers 
have made large additions to their sales, on 
the whole free sale has caused a smaller a 
crease in circulations than anticipated. This 
is not altogether surprining, as Great Beitaia 
still has bigger newspaper sales per head of 
population than any other country. Before 
the war we used to lead the rest of the world 
both in the number of papers bought and in 
the tonnage of newsprint consumed per head 
We still maintain pride of place in the former 
but not the latter, 


Sales of daily papers here have risen ftom 
19 million a day before che war to over D 
million a day now. With a population o 
roughly 50 million people, today’s figure 
give a ratio of one newspaper to one-ant- 
two-thirds of the population. In the Unite 
States daily newspaper circulation is about 
50 million, giving a ratio of 1 to 3. At th 
other end of the scale, India and Pakistan, 
with a combined population of some 4 
million, have a circulation of about two mil 
lion papers, giving a ratio of one paper 
about 200 people. 

But while the number of papers sold pet 
day in this country has gone up, their size has 
been so reduced that our consumption 
newsprint is much less than in 1938 and fat 
less than it is in the U.S.A.. where the sa 
of each paper is many times larger than # 
this country. The following statement gi 
a comparison of the consumption of news 
print prewar and last year for some 
leading countries of the world. The figure 
come from the Newsprint Association 
Canada : — 

Consumption of Newsprint per Thousand # 


Population 
(Short Tons) 

Prewar 198 
TI na ish onan 29.6 89 
BRAS .. wissen. elacnii-- 27.4 38.8 
Comedia’ ).2)....0... sieais 17.3 233 
Prams 922. BOE I 9.6 6.7 
ee 15.9 113 
RNG AS AR 1.2 16 
Ee a 0.1 02 


PAPERS STILL AT PREWAR PRICE 


The increased sales of paper is an inter 
ing phenomenon for which there are? 
number of reasons. One undou i” 
the result of the popular national and 
evening papers remaining at a penny. * 
the cost of almost everything else has a 
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is now worth much less than 
of ee, the unchanged price of news- 
papers is really equivalent to a reduction in 
price. ! 

This price stability is not only a most 
ysusual feature of the country’s economy, 
put it is a remarkable fact when the rise in 
costs of newspaper production and distribu- 
non afe borne in mind. 


There have been substantial increases since 
1939 in wages and salaries; hours of work 
have been reduced; costs of carnage have 
gone up; and above all, the price of news- 
print has been quadrupled. ‘his increased 
from an average price of £10 per ton before 
the war to a figure of £43 during 1948. 
Subsequently there was a small reduction to 
{40 15s, at the end of the year. 


It has, of course, been mainly through 
a reduction in the size oi papers that it has 
been possible to defray this greatly increased 
cost of newsprint and sti retain the penny 
rate. The importance of this has been 
demonstrated by the reaction of increased 
szes of papers on newspaper finances. The 
increase to an average of five pages and sub- 
sequently to six pages has meant a rise of 50 
per cent. in the bill fo: newsprint; a very 
wmportant item at the high prices now ruling. 


The other change that has been of very 
great assistance in balancing newspaper 
budgets and keeping the price of the nationals 
at a penny has been the increase in advertise- 
ment rates. In what he is charged per 
column inch the advertiser has been paying 
in 1949 a much higher figure than he did in 
1939, 


The practical effect of this has, however, 
been in some degree modified by the reduc- 
non in the size of individual insertions. In 
March, 1939, the average size of a display 
advertisement in the News Chronicle was 13 
column inches. In March of this year, it was 
five column inches, with a slightly narrower 
column. 


At the present-day run of paper rates, the 
advertiser pays much the same for an average 
msertion in 1949 as he did in 1939; about 
£69 in each case. The newspapers may well 
daim that the average insertions in today’s 
small papers are equal in value to the larger 


_— taken in the bigger ones of prewar 
ays. 


THE PRESS COUNCIL 


A few weeks ago the Royal Commission 
on the Press issued its report after two years’ 
work. It was appoimted in 1947 after the 
House of Commons had passed a motion ex- 
pressing “increasing public concern at the 
érowth of monopolistic tendencies in the con- 
tol of the press,” and calling for inquiry 
into means of “furthering the free expression 
® opinion through the press and the greatest 
Piacticable accuracy in the presentation of 
news,” 


The Commission, in carrying out its in- 
“tuchions, had to consider four main charges : 
tt in London and the provinces there are 
monopolies and excessive concentration of 
ownership; that this concentration is a main 
on of inaccurate presentation of news and 
‘et-partial comment; that “external in- 
ane work against freedom and accuracy; 


at some action is needed to preserve and 
Promote the latter, 


aon ite first charge the report finds that 

€ is nothing approaching a monopoly in 

; Press as a whole, and that there has been 

marked trend away from concentration of 
P in the last 27 years. 

ow Commission refutes the general charge 


, inaccuracy but describes and condemns in- 


Cases of distortion and untruth. With 
ven more emphasis it criticises the reckless 


«Cusations against th res ae 
Pueceded its at e press as a whole which 


tment! 


othe hind Point the Commission finds that 


*€ can therefore dismiss from its 


mind any misgiving that the press. of this 
country -is mysteriously financed and con- 
trolled by hidden influences, or that it is open 


to the exercise of corrupt pressure from self- 
seeking outside sources.” 


In answer to the fourth point the Com- 
mission makes its one positive recommenda- 
tion, that there should be a General Council 
of the Press of twenty-five with a paid chair- 
man ; the chairman and fixe members coming 
from outside the profession, the rest repre- 
senung proprietors, editors, and other journa- 
lists. ‘The Council would represent the press 
as a whole and carry out various objects which 
are listed under ten heads. 


Naturally the press will give this proposal 
serious study, and already the Newspaper 
Proprietors Association and the Newspaper 
Society have referred it to committees for 
examination. 


In considering this recommendation, how- 
ever, it is well to remember some of the 
existing bodies that deal with the press and 
its affairs. There are, for example, the two 
just mentioned, which represent respectively 
the London national papers and provincial 
papers, also the Scottish Daily Newspaper 
Society, the Newsprint Supply Company, the 
Press Association, Reuters. the Institute of 
Journalists, and the National Union 
Journalisis. 


It is a slight complication that there are two 
organisations representing the journalistic 
profession and three in the case of the pro- 
prietors. But the latter, if for technical 
reasons they have to remain separate, can 
easily work together in questions of joint 
interest. as they do now in the management 
of the Newsprint Supply Company. 


The important question is to see whether 
singly or together these Associations can deal 
with all, or at least the most practical, points 
put forward for attention by the Press 
Council, such as recruitment and training, 
establishment of common services, research, 
a journalists’ pension scheme and repre- 
sentation of the press in its relation with the 
Government. 


Whether we agree or not with the proposed 
creation of a Press Council, its objectives, “to 
further the efficiency of the profession,” will 
receive widespread support from all con- 
cerned. Doubts about the value of the 
Council are not doubts about the matters 
upon which it is designed to take action. If 
the press in general rejects the idea of a 
Council, it is incumbent upon it to see that 
the objects of the Council are undertaken by 
existing bodies. 


A MOST VALUABLE REPORT 


The press is greatly indebted to the 
Commission for assembling an impressive 
display of new information. A firm of 
chartered accountants collected financial and 
statistical material which is niore comprehen- 
sive and up to date than anything that has 
been available hitherto. A special research 
staff has produced interestung studies of the 
way in which different newspapers use their 
space. A most entertaining appendix ex- 
amines in detail the treatment by nine 
national newspapers of four important con- 
troversies of high political and popular 
interest, and I am glad to say that the News 
Chronicle comes out very well on the in- 
vestigation. 

While some of the motives that inspired the 
creation of the Commission were of dubious 
origin, the public and the press have to thank 
its members for most valuable Report. It 
has put the accusations about some news- 
paper activities in their proper perspective; 
it has collected a remarkable volume of in- 
formation: and it has pointed out certain 
weak spots that must receive attention. 


The Report is a challenge to all sections 
of the press that must be met. 


The report was adopted 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE), LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
this company will be held at Grosvenor 
House, London, W., on August 11th. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairan (Mr _ Charles 
Hughes, LL.B., F.C.A.), circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1949:— 

The consolidated profit, after charging 
Debenture stock interest, amortisation, audi- 
tors’ remuneration and directors’ emolu- 
ments, amounted to £196,617, including 
a small trading profit from each of 
our two operating subsidiaries. The Board 
recommend a final dividend of 34 per 
cent. (less tax) on the ordinary stock, making 
6 per cent. for the year. Taxation absorbs 
£125,850. The value of the stocks of con- 
sumable goods has declined and, on the 
advice of independent stocktakers, the valua- 
tion of goods in stock has been brought into 
line with current conditions. Having taken 
this factor into account, your directors regard 
the results for the year under review as satis- 
factory. 

High prices, including heavy purchase tax, 
have increased maintenance costs to an 
alarming level. Wages costs continue to rise, 
thanks partly to the effect of the Wages 
Board Order for Licensed Residential Estab- 
lishments and partly to the shortage of 
trained staff. ith regard to the Wages 
Beard Order, I regret to say that I regard 
its practical applications as utterly unrealistic. 

MEALS SERVICE 

The wartime restrictions on the number 
of courses which may be served with a meal 
and on the price which may be charged are 
still hung like a millstone round our necks. 
It must be added that, no matter how well- 
intentioned may be the attempt to achieve 
a fair deal all round among the home popu- 
lation, one of the effects is to make London 
less attractive as a holiday centre than Paris 
or Rome, and so drive dollar-spenders away 
from England to the Continent. Indeed, the 
price of foodstuffs continues to rise, while 
our selling prices are kept at the figures 
which were fixed seven years ago. 

The restaurant turnover showed a material 
decline at the beginning of 1948, and this 
continued during the financial year. At the 
present time our normal day-to-day trade 
is being jeopardised by a multiplicity of re- 
strictive controls. 

While restaurant operating is made so 
difficult in many ways, the Government is 
passing an Act which will enable restaurants 
in part of the West End of London to remain 
open with licensed hours extended to 2.30 
am. The object js to attract visitors from 
overseas. We now await the operative date, 
having, in anticipation, already changed the 
entertainment policy in our restaurant. The 
turnover in the grill room showed a slight 
decline compared with the previous year. 

There has been some easing of restrictions 
since my last report. The banqueting de- 
partment and the flats department continue 
te do well. : 

The Great Room is now famous for high- 
class exhibitions, and I am glad to be able 
to look forward 10 the revival of the Sunday 
Times Book Exhibiti which will be held 
in the Great Room in November. 

The turnover and profits of Grosvenor 
House depend on two factors outside the 
control of your Board. One is Government 
policy and the other is the economic condi- 
tions obtaining throughout the world. On 
these matters it would be idle for me to 
venture to make any prediction. But I can 
say that your Board is pursuing a policy 
which will enable the company to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the business 
which is available. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


HIGHEST TRADING PROFIT SINCE 1930 
INCREASED VOLUME OF OUTPUT 
SIR ALAN SYKES’ REVIEW 


The fiftieth ordinary general «.eeting of 
Bleachers’ Association, Limited, was held at 
the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Wednes- 
day, July 13, 1949. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the Chairman), pre- 
sided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Sir Alan said: 

Ladies and Gentiemen,—The report of the 
directors and the accounts have been circu- 
lated and you will, no doubt, agree that they 
shall be taken as read. 

Before dealing with the accounts, I should 
like to refer to one fact which may give rise 
to a little confusion. Although this is our 
fiftieth annual general meeting, the company 
does not actually attain its jubi'ee until next 
year. We were incorporated in June, 1900, 
and our first general meeting was the statu- 
tory meeting held shortly after that event, and 
the next—which was in fact our first aanual 
meeting—became the second. Our fiftieth 
birthday will be in June next year, and I hope 
that the results then will be suitable to the 
occasion. 


It is a source of considerable satisfaction 
to me to be able to present to you a report 
and accounts which reveal a larger trading 
profit than in any year since 1930 on figures 
presented in a comparab'e form. My only 
regret is that the continuance of the Govern- 
ment’s request for the limitation of the dis- 
tr-bution of profit has precluded the trar sla- 
tion of those improved results into a more 
generous dividend on our ordinary stock 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 


Twe years ago, in presenting the first 
accounts after the scheme of capital reo-yani- 
sation, we recommended a relatively low rate 
of dividend (3 per cent.) on the ordinary 
stock, with the intention of gradually increas- 
ing it as the redemption of the funding < erti- 
ficates proceeded. 


In the following year we felt it necessary to 
conform to the wishes of the Government 
by limiting the rate of distribution to that of 
the previous year, although there is little 
doubt that, in the circumstances, the Associa- 
tion constituted a special case in which non- 
observance of that limitation might well have 
been justified, since no ordinary dividend had 
been paid for sixteen years preceding the 
scheme. 


Now that the redemption of the funding 
certificates has been completed, although the 
request for limitation has been continued for 
another year, we feel justified in recommend- 
ing an increase in the ordinary dividend by 
the amount hitherto required to be set aside 
out of profits for such redemption. 


In doing so we feel that, since the total 
distribution of profit is not increased, we are, 
in fact, acting in accordance not only with 
the spirit but with the letter of the Govern- 
ment’s expressed wish. 


STRONG RESERVES 


You will have noticed that in addition to 
other items of specific depreciation amounting 
to £28,638 we have increased the provision 
for genera’ depreciation by £20,000 to a total 
of £100,000, an increase which will make 
some contribution towards the higher costs 
of replacement. 


Apart from this additional provision, the 





remainder of the available profits, after pay- 
ment of the dividends, has been placed tu 
reserve—{ 100,000 to the general reserve fund 
and £100,000 to the contingencies fund—and 
the balance to be carried forward to the next 
accounts at £181,854 is about £32,000 less 
than the amount brought forward from the 
previous year. 


I think you will agree that, having regard 
to the impracticability of a larger increase in 
the dividend on the ordinary stock, we have 
done ali that was possib'e to improve and to 
strengthen the interests of the ordinary stock- 
holders. 


You will have seen from the consolidated 
palance sheet that the total of revenue 
reserves and undistributed profits now 
amounts to £1.582,C00—a figure which is 
not far short of the total nominal value of the 
ordinary stock. 


This represents the additional capital em- 
ployed in the business which has been pro- 
vided out of profits and which with the issued 
share capital, the debenture stock and the 
excess profits tax postwar refund, represents 
a total of capital employed of £8,240,000. On 
this capital employed, the profits of the group 
after taxation are equivalent to less than 5 
per cent. 


£2,000.009 SURPLUS 


The liquidity of the consolidated balance 
sheet is satisfacory. Current assets of 
£2,243,426—less current labilities, provisions 
and loans amounting to £932,54l—show a 
surplus of £1,310.885, and in additon we 
have investments valued at £1,276,758, of 
which £790,000 is in marketable securities, 
thus showing a total surp'us of liquid assets 
of over £2,000,000. 


The accounts are presented in the form 
now required by the Companies Act, 1948, 
and as we adopted this form last year we have 
been able to include comparable figures for 
that period also. 


There are no important changes either in 
the company’s balance sheet or in the con- 
solidated accounts apart from the profit and 
loss account, to which I have already referred. 


HIGHER OUTPUT 


The figures generally reflect the improve- 
ment in trading conditions which has charac- 
terised the past year and which is due entirely 
to the increased volume of output. Although 
our costs of production have risen steadily 
throughout the past two years by reason of 
the increase in wage rates and in commodity 
prices—particu'arly that of coal—we were 
unable to secure any compensating adjust- 
ment in the prices we were permitted to 
charge for our services. 


The removal of price control, which was 
not effected until after the close of our finan- 
cial year, has now enabled us to make this 
long overdue adjustment. We shall hope to 
derive some benefit from this in ihe current 
year, provided costs do not increase further 
to an extent that will nullify the recent price 
adjustment. 


The increase in the volume of our output 
has been in line with the increased produc- 
tion of the manufacturing section of the in- 
dustry. A larger part of the total output of 
cotton cloth has been directed to the export 
trade, and the exports of bleached cotton piece- 
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shown a marked improvement during 
past year. te 


Although the production of the cotton in. 
dustry is already booked ahead for con. 
siderable period, there is no doubt that the 
conditions of trading in foreign markets ap 
becoming more difficult. In the home trade, 
however, there is still a large unsatisfied de. 
mand which should help to maintain prody. 
tion, preysaee See is - serious j i 
unrest or diminution of internal urchasing 
power. . 


THE OUTLOOK 


Had it not been for the serious position dis. 
closed within the past week with respect tp 
the gold and do!lar reserves of the ¢t 
area, I should have said that our own 
pects for the current year are not less favour. 
able at the moment than were those for th 
year just ended. 


It is not possible, however, to judge yet 
what effect the necessary corrective measures 
will have upon the production and trade of 
the country or upon the purchasing power 
of the home market. Neither do we know 
how the nation will respond to the call for, 
higher productive effort and the more drastic 
restriction of personal incomes. 


In these circumstances I can only expres 
the hope that when I meet you next in our 
jubilee year I shall be able to present accounts 
which will justify the reasonable expectations 
which, in the absence of these recent adverse 
developments, we should have entertained. 


I am sure that you will wish me to express 
on your behalf as well as my own, our thanks 
to the management board and ther w 
directors, to our branch and departmennl 
managers, and to the large and loya! army ¢ 
our employees in the administrative, techni- 
cal and operative fields for their efforts on 
behalf of the association during the past yea. 
Without their collective and cordial co-open- 
tion we could achieve nothing. 


And I would particularly like to includes 
this expression of thanks the 57 od em 
ployees, ranging in age from 65 to 78, who 
have left our service during the past year with 
an aggregate of 2,892 years’ service, and © 
whom I have recently had the pleasure o 
presenting long service certificates 


Sir William Clare Lees, Bt. (the deputy 
chairman), seconded the resolution and th 
meeting approved the report and accounts, 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the fees of the joint auditors, Messrs Jonts 
Crewdson and Youatt and Messrs. P. and J. 
Kevan were fixed. 


A vote of thanks to Sir Alan Sykes fo 
presiding was moved by Mr. E R Clatk 
J.P., and carried unanimously. 


Following the annua! general meeting # 
extraordinary meeting of the members ws 
held, when a special resolution was 
adopting new articles of association. 





WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTPUT 


The sixty-second annual meeting df 
this Company was held on July 19th # 
Cardiff, Colonel J. G Gaskell, T.D., D1, 
chairman and managing director, pres 

The following is an extract from 
chairman’s statement circulated with 
accounts for the period of ten months 
March 31, 1949:— . 

The share capital has been increase! 
during the period from £657,400 ‘ 
£736,000. To continue the Board’s policy 
expanding their business and the acquisilie? 
of additional licensed premises, subsiaat 


goods have, in common with other classes, improvements and additions to existing Pi 
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sties, re-equipping and refurnishing, and 
the provision of new plant, further capital 
as essential. : 
open intend at an cuca segenery 

meeting 10 propose a resolutzon in- 
pene the authorised capital by £250,000 
10 £1,000,000 as follows: 100,000 first pre- 
e shares, 50,000 second preference 
100,000 ordinary shares. 
ea largely of the increased beer 
duty imposed by the Budget of 1948, the 
rising cost of wages and materials, and the 
incidence of the Catering Wages Act, the 
actual profit, after deduction of debenture 
interest and taxaton on current profits, is 
(86,449, or the equivalent of £103,739 for 
iwelve months, as compared with last year’s 
figure of £133,800. Ihe profit, however, has 
reached a figure that enables us with confi- 
dence to maintain the dividend on_ the 
ordinary stock. 

On the beer side, it is satisfactory to be 
able to report that the company’s output has 
been well maintained. From November 
onwards conditions enabled us to extend 
cur business with the full knowledge that we 
should be able to supply, and there has been 
an merease in trade from that period. 

In the Budget of April last there was a 
relief in taxation 10 the equivalent of 1d. per 
pint for the retail sale of beer, but that relief 
does not come into the year’s accounts we 
are now considering; nevertheless, I am of 
the opinion now, as I stated at the time, that 
the relief was inadequate. 

The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extra-ordinary general meeting the 
increase of capital was approved. 


SILVER LINE LIMITED 


MR. HENRY BARRACLOUGH’S 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Silver Line Limited, was held on 
July 14th in London, Mr Henry Barraclough, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The chairman’s statement, which had been 


circulated with the report and accounts, was 
taken as read. 


Addressing the mecting, the chairman 
said: In that statement you will recall that I 
said in reference to our relations with the 
Kerr Steamship Company Incorporated of 
New York, negotiations were then proceed- 
img which I hoped would shortly be con- 
cluded and which would be to the advantage 
of Silver Line. Since then a new agreement 

come to in all detail. I can only 
add that this new agreement will not only 
be of benefit to your company financially, but 
will give it that measure of freedom of action 
which a cargo liner should have as between 
shipowners and its loading brokers. 


The ~— and accounts were unanimously 


a other formal business was duly trans- 


a Proposing a vote of thanks to and con- 


Cence in the chairman and the board of 
ditectors, Mr T. J. Bond said: This com- 
— has had its troubles ; that is quite 
= arstandable, but speaking for myself, and 
RO specia! knowledge, I do feel that the 
have tackled this position most cour- 
A so have taken every step possible 
Company Into a proper position 
once more. I do er that the shareholders 
gratitude to the chairman and 
'o the members of the board for the very 
» Solid and honest work which 
vie ve Carried out for the shareholders. 
oa was duly seconded and carried 
said, baitman, acknowledging the tribute, 
tring bru seme them that nothing was 
Pany got bark. one to see that the com- 


* 
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WILLSONS (LONDON AND PROVINCES) 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Willsons (London and Provinces), Limited, 
was held on July 20th in London. 

Colonel the Rt. Hon. Lord Barnby, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.O (the chairman), im 
the course of his speech, said: 

The profit on trading, after charging all 
overhead expenses, but before tax, amounts 
to the record figure of £246,096. ‘This result 
1s comparable to the figure of £127.307 for 
the previous period, You will recollect, how- 
ever, that last year’s financial period covered 
fourteen months, To obtain, therefore, a 
comparison, it should be assumed that the 
profits for the preceding 12 months (6-7ths of 
£127,307) amounted to £109,120. 


INCREASED VOLUME AND ECONOMICAL 
WORKING 


These record results have accrued from 
increased volume and more economical 
working. We have had to contend with lower 
gross profit owing to permitted “ mark-up ” 
margin on wool garments having been re- 
duced by regulation as against the former 
year. 

Contributing to these important results, I 
would mention the following: 

(a) An increase in operating branches, six 
having been opened during the year. 

(b) Branches which, due to enemy action, 
had been either closed or only in partial 
operation were brought into full -ervice. 

(c) New departments within branches were 
installed to enlarge their scope 

We have now emerged from the difficulties 
of the war years and have consolidated our- 
s¢ives into what may be justly considered a 
highly efficient organisation. An admirable 
“team spirit” prevails among all executives 
and personnel. 

Since the company was made public in 
1933, the branches have been increased to 
four times their number, yet the profit per 
branch is even less than it was then. 

The following items in the balance-sheet 
merit attention: 


FUTURE TAXATION COVERED 


(a) The reserve for future taxation pre- 
viously standing at only £28,000 has, by the 
addition of £59,000, been increased to 
£87,000. This is considered adequate to 
cover taxation for the present year. This, of 
course, subject to profits being maintained, 
constitutes a free reserve, 


GOODWILL WRITTEN OFF 


(b) The item of goodwill! which has stood 
in the balance-sheet since formation 16 years 
ago has now been written off entirely by 
utilising the available sum of £42,379. 

(c) A sum of £7,759 has been used to write 
off the amount at which certain shares in sub- 
sidiary companies stood in the balance-sheet. 

The aggregate thus set aside against this 
year’s profits amounts to £109,138. This 
leaves untouched the share premium account 
of £75,000, which was created by the issue of 
the “ A” ordinary shares in 1947. Total re- 
serves now amount to £384,802. This sum is 
almost 50 per cent. greater (han the combined 
issued share capital. 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION 


Total assets now stand at the record figure 
of £1,077,367, reflecting the continuing ex- 
pansion policy of your company. Many of 
the fixed assets were acquired at prewar 
levels and have also been heavily written 
down from these levels, with the result that 
the book figures are far below conservative 
present-day values. 


After al] appropriations and after providing 
the final dividend, there still remains to be 
carried forward a balance of £46,601, thus 
doubling that of the previous year, 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The dividend at 30 per cent., the same as 
was paid for the previous period, absorbs the 
modest sum of £17,325 net. Admittedly 
profits would have justified a higher divi- 
dend being paid. It would be proper to 
measure the rate of dividend against the 
amount of capital employed in the business— 
that is, reserves added to the issued ordinary 
capital. Calculated on such basis, it would 
not represent 30 per cent. but only 6.4 per 
cent. This would be even smaller if fixed 
assets were taken at their true value. 

The board would wish to accord equity 
to shareholders, and has some misgivings as 
to the propriety of continuing regard for a 
voluntary limitation of dividends, but on 
balance you would have noticed our decision 
respects it, and we maintain the same divi- 
dend as before. It is to be hoped. however, 
that before consideration of next year’s final 
dividend, circumstances will have changed. 

Out of every £1 spent by the public in our 
branches, the amount distributed in dividends 
this year represents only 2d. (two pence) in 
the £1 compared with 2}d. in the £1 for 
the previous period. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


With regard to future expansion, it is in- 
tended to continue the steady conservative 
development policy. More possible sites for 
branches are being rejected than accepted, 
but further acquisitions will proceed gradually 
as deemed propitious. 

Turning now to future trading it 1s always 
unwise to attempt prophecy, particularly 
when the international economic position of 
the world is so clouded, but the figures to 
date of the current trading year have been 
satisfactory and show gratifying increase of 
volume. Moreover, with the expectation, as 
indicated from Government quarters of con- 
tinuing full employment, we have the right 
to expect spending power to be maintained. 
In this, apparel should rank high with so 
long a period of rationing restrictions so re- 
cently behind us. 

Our success doubtless occurs largely from 
the skill shown in selecting the sites of our 
branches and the talent in selecting the right 
merchandise at the right price. 


THANKS AND APPRECIATION 


Hitherto supplies have been difficult, but 
already this is loosening up, selection and ser- 
vice improving, but in certain categories, 
arising from difficulties in cloth supplies and 
manufacturing capacity, these may well re- 
main for a while tight situations. It is here 
that we think we shall profit most from the 
efficiency of our organisation, ‘ 

We extend our thanks to the suppliers of 
materials and to the manufacturers of gar- 
ments and to all those working with us in 
this connection for their help and co-opera- 
tion during the past period, and hope that 
the same co-operative spirit will continue to 
our mutual advantage, 

It remains for me to express, on behalf of 
the board, our best thanks te the managing 
director and founder of the business, Mr 
Maurice Mauray, without whose foresight 
and tenacity this business could not have 
reached its present position, 

The report was adopted. 
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HE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


MR P. LINDSAY’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
this company wiil be held on August 10th at 
Battersea Works, Battersea Church Road, 
London, S.W. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr P. Lind- 


say, O.B.E., M.C.:— 


Though the year’s results are not so good 
as those of the previous record year, the final 
outcome, naving regard to prevailing trends 
and difficulties, cannot be considered as un- 
satisfactory 

The Profit and Loss Account reveals a 
reduction of £177,507 in trading profii, but 
an increase of £17,443 in profit available 
for appropriation, resulting from a windfall 
of reserves no longer required and consisting 
principally of provisions against outstanding 
tax computations. Superficially the fail in 
profit can be exlained by the many factors 
which combined to favour 1947-48 ex- 
ceptionally, coupled with abnormal revenue 
expenditure incurred in _ reorganisation, 
particularly the transfer to Jarrow of the radio 
accessory manufacturing department which 1s 
now operated by our new. subsidiary, 


MORGANITE RESISTORS, LIMITED 


Looking ahead, it is right for me to men- 
tion other adverse features which have piayed 
their part during the past year and which may 
well have a more sombre effect in the current 
year. While markets have steadily become 
more competitive, we have failed, largely tor 
reasons outside our control, to arrest the 
rising trend of costs. It is a significant fact 
for British industry generally that, while some 
items of expenditure on external account 
(imported commodities) are on the deciine, 
internal expenditure (wages, fuel, Wwansport 
and social services) has risen, and may yet 
rise further. 

The appropriations out of profits which we 
recommend follew the pattern of the previous 
year, and the dividend proposed is the same. 
‘The total dividend for the year, while repre- 
senting 12} per cent. on the issued ordinary 
capital, represents just over 7 per cent. on the 
capital invested in the business. 

I referred last year to the effect of high 
taxation and replacement cost of plant and 
equipment. There is a particular aspect of 
this issue which needs to be emphasised. 

Profits as taxed by the Inland Revenue are 
not genuine profits ; included in them is the 
cost of rehabilitation, modernisation and 
development. That is why the high rate of 
income tax, coupled to profits tax as assessed, 
imposes a penal burden on British industry ; 
it raises costs and so applies a brake on efforts 
to penetrate the world’s competitive markets, 
on the success of which our economy 
depends. 

The fall in our profits is not attributable 
to any serious drop in sales ; they have in 
fact been well maintained. There have been 
recessions in some sections of our business 
which with the growing tendency of weaker 
markets may well become more pronounced ; 
there has been, on the other hand, compen- 
satory expansion in other sections, parti ly 
noticeable in our basic product of crucibles. 

We seek to serve abroad as well as at home, 
and in the year under review our export trade, 
which throughout our history has been an 
important section of the business, has shown 
a further encouraging increase. It has helped 
materially to offset a shrinkage in home 
demand. 

It is under consideration to defer future 
meetings and final dividends until early in 
October. This will involve an alteration in 
the date of interim dividends, from January 
to March. A decision as to this will be noti- 
fied in the Press in due course. 


CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A BONUS ISSLE 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held on July 18th 
in Loadoa, E.C., Mr R. G. Mills, the chair- 
man, presiding 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement: 

The amounts in Brazilian currency tor 
assets, liabilities, profits and outgoings have 
been taken, as usual, at a fixed exchange rate 
of 80 cruzeiros to the £1; throughout most 
of the year under review the effective rate of 
remittance of sterling under permit was 
75.4416 cruzeiros to the £1, and recently a 
remittance tax of 5 per cent. to be paid in 
currency, was reimposed. 

£33,754 of profits retained under Brazilian 
decree have been released, reducing the 
amount to £89,156. Long-term deposits with 
the Banco do Brasil have decreased from 
£59,786 to £52,348 by reason of the releases 
referred to above. A part of the compulsory 
deposit has been made in the form of Brazi- 
lian War Bonds, for which the company was 
Obliged to subscribe in earlier years 

The amount representing freenold land 
has been reduced from £218,898 to £196,385 
by reason of sales made during the year. 


PROFIT ON LAND SALES 


The depreciation which has to some extent 

taken place in the external value of the 
cruzeiro has been reflected in recent years by 
a rise in land values. In point of fact some 
proportion of the profit from the sale of land 
should be considered as a recovery of past 
losses in exchange rather than normal profits 
arising from current sales of land During 
the year under review the total sales made on 
the company’s usual terms amount to Cr. 
$37,561,205 and though less than in the pre- 
vious year were in excess of the average of 
the preceding seven years. 
During the year the company has entered 
into a contract to purchase an estate conti- 
guous to the present properties, the sale price 
of the land being fixed; but we cannot say 
at this stage exactly what the final cost will 
be, because this is dependent upon the fixing 
of a charge for development or improvement 
already made by another company which has 
to drain and canalise the streams and water in 
this area. 


AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


Having regard to the commitment for the 
purchase of land, no rémittances were asked 
for during the year. At the date of the 
ba‘ance-sheet the available resources in 
London included £125,000 Exchequer Bonds 
and cash at bank of £43,531. In San Paulo 
the cash balance was the equivalent of 
£333,097. 

Full provision has been made for all known 
contingencies and future taxation based on 
the results of the year under review. 

I should deal with the proposal to issue a 
bonus of one 2s 6d. unit of ordinary stock 
for cach seven units he'd. It is proposed that 
£49,180 shall be transferred from share pre- 
mium account to capital, this amount being 
within the limit of £50,000 permitted without 
special authorisation by the Capital Issues 
Committee of the Treasury. 

At the present moment prices of land are 
being maintained and there appears to be no 
slackening off in the demand, provided credit 
facilities are continued. Now that there is 
a new middle class in Brazil, with a small 
surplus in its annual budget, the tendency ot 
this c:ass, and in fact of most people with any 
capital, to invest savings in property is very 
pronounced. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
bonus issue approved, 
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WILSON BROTHERS, 
LIMITED : 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
The second annual general Meeting gf 
Wilson Bros., Limited, was held in 
on July 18th, Mr Harry Wilson (chairmay 
and joint managing director) presiding, 
The following is an extract from pj 
circulated review :— 


Your directors are pleased to 
another very satisfactory year’s ¢ 
which shows a profit before taxation 


£,106,755—compared with £78,089—for th 
previous year. In addition, the liquid pos. 
tion of your company is very healthy. 

An interim dividend of 35 per cent. hy 
already been paid, and it is proposed tO pay 
a inal dividend of 50 per cent. on July 19, 
1949 This total dividend of 85 per com, 
compares with the dividend at the rate @ 
77.05 per cent. paid last year. 

In spite of the emergence of a buyer 
market, your company’s publications are jp 
ever-increasing demand, and the advent 
easier conditions in supplies of paper*hs 
done much to stimulate a healthy increase in 
the volume of business for the period unde 
review. 

The current year has opened auspiciously. 
Orders in hand justify your directors’ oo 
fidence in a further successful year’s trading 

The capital of your company is quite ow 
of proportion to the value of its assets, You 
directors have thought fit to recommend tht 
the capital of your company should be ® 
creased to £100,000 by the creation of m 
additional 1,000,000 shares of Is. each, and 
that such shares should be issued, credited 
as fully paid, to the shareholders by way d 
bonus in the proportion of one such new 
share for each share at present held. 

The report was adopted and the incre 
of capital was approved. 


HONGKONG (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER 


REPLANTING—TIN AND THE 
DIVIDEND 

The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this Company was heid on July he 
London, Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairma, 
presiding. 

The chairman paid tribute to the mang 
in which the Eastern and Asian staff, and 
the fabour force, had worked under ie 
strain imposed by present conditions. 

The board, he went on, were pleased ® 
issue such a satisfactory report. Although 
the return from rubber had not, in all te 
circumstances, been disappointing, it was ® 
a great extent due to revenue from tn fr 
bute, £22,067, that they were able to recom 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 

25 per cent. for the year. 

The whole of the rubber output We 
delivered to H. and C, Latex, Limited, # 
which this company had a financial interes 

There had been a net increase in the a 
under rubber, but it was doubtful whether 
they had any further reserve land suf 
for economic planting, and they would ther 
fore have to concentrate on replanting 9m 
of their old areas with high-yielding 
A programme for the next replanting sea 
was under review, and they had transfered 
£2,000 to replanting reserve. Heavy @® 
tion at home and in Malaya made it nee 
sary to set aside £12,950. 

The Stockholdings in Hongkong Ti 
Limited, Killinghali Tin, Limited, and the 
Castlefield Rubber Company, 8 
approximate value at current Stock Exchaat 
quotations of £21,500. 

The report and accounts were 
and a dividend as recomm 
declared 
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LONSDALE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


ACTIVITIES OF ROBERT BENSON, 
LONSDALE AND COMPANY 


The second annual general mecting of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held on July 20th in London. 

The following is the statement by Mr T. L. 
McC. Lonsdale, the chairman, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


Since the accounts of the previous period 
did not cover a full year’s operations of the 
new company, no comparative figures are 
given in the present accounts. The accounts 
jor the past year are given in detail and need 
little further elaboration. 

The dividends and interest received from 
general investments have been well main- 
tained and the dividend from Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale and Company, Limited, remains 
unchanged. This year there is a net profit for 
the year, after taxation, of £78,097, as against 
{83,107 last year. The decrease is mainly 
due to the effect of the mew Companies Act 
in postponing the date of payment of certain 
dividends from our general investments until 
after the close of our financial year. 


The figure of £78,097 takes into account 
only the dividend received from Robert Ben- 
son, Lonsdale and Company, Limited, and 
not the whole of its taxed profits. These taxed 
profits (excluding £2,561 retained in sub- 
sidiary Companies) amounted to £61,234, 
from which the same dividend as last year, 
costing £33,000, was paid to the Trust, 
leaving £28,234 of taxed income to be added 
to the revenue reserve balances of Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale and Company, Limited. 


SUCCESSFUL ISSUES 


During the year Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
and Company, Limited, sponsored a number 
of successful issues, and during the current 
yeat 10 date has been equally active. If the 
Government White Paper for capital invest- 
ment is to be carried out and if the financial 
requirements of individual companies to 
mplement their programmes for expansion 
ae to be met, a continuance of this activity 
M raising fresh finance seems logical and 
desirable, and Robert Benson, Lonsdale and 

pany, Limited, would take its part 
’ _ Recently, however, there has been 

Material change in the financial climate 
which may well affect not only the terms 
om which plans can be implemented but the 
plans themselves, and though we now have 

consideration a number of important 

for raising capital, it would be 

_— necessarily to assume that the 
from this branch of our activities will 

a great as those of last year. 

¢ one’s views may be on the 
inn! €conomic future in the long term, 
me to consider the transitional 
immediately ahead without grave con- 
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cern. However, I believe the Trust’s general 
investments to be well selected and reasonably 
spread, and although we cannot expect to 
escape the effects of the country’s present 
economic difficulties, these investments should 


give a good account of themselves in the 
long run, 


The report was adopted. 





W. AND J. GLOSSOP, 
LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of W. and J. 
Glossop, Limited, was held on July 19th in 
London. 


Mr Henry Stephenson, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: I am pleased 
to report a satisfactory year’s trading for the 
year ended January 31, 1949. The profit at 
£65,042 shows a gratifying increase of 
£24,686 over last year’s figure. It is recom- 
mended that a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
(less tax) be paid on the ordinary shares, 
making a total of 25 per cent. as last year, and 
that a final dividend of 15 per cent. (less tax) 
be paid on the employees’ shares for the year. 


The improved results of the year’s working 
have been achieved despite the fact that 
Government restrictions on work of a 
capital nature have still prevailed. The same 
policy as hitherto of fully maintaining our 
plant in as efhicient a condition as possible 
has again been observed. 


It is anticipated that substantially increased 
roadwork to cope with ever-increasing road 
transport will ultimately have to be done, and 
it is the policy of your board to handle the 
company’s resources so as to enable it to be 
ready to take its share of such work. 


Additional stone-bearing land has been 
acquired during the year by our subsidiary, 
Hartshead Quarries, Limited, which will en- 
sure a great many years of future life and 
expansion to that company. 


As to the outlook ahead, it is difficult to 
prophesy very far in advance in these times. 
We have a substantial volume of work 
booked for the current year, and J] have con- 
fident hopes myself as to future prospects, 


The report was adopted. 


GREYHOUND RACING 
ASSOCIATION TRUST, 
LIMITED 


MR F. S. GENTLE ON 
DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
of this company was held on July 21st in 
London, Mr. Francis S. Gentle, the chairman, 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Trading profit for the year is down by 
nearly 45 per cent. This is a very serious 
matter but it is due to the 10 per cent. Pool 
Betting Duty imposed on January 4th, 1948, 
and therefore in operation throughout the 


35. Applicants for 
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i 

| 

not be over 25 and 
experience, 


Write Box 175. 


SECON eEe January, 1944—February, 1949, not complete. 
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ear under _ review. The Bookmakers’ 
icence Duty came into operation in August, 
1948. These taxes are discriminatory and 
unfair. 


If betting must be taxed, all forms of 
betting should be taxed equally. Off-the- 
course betting on Greyhound racing is un- 
taxed, as are al] forms of betting on- horse 
and pony racing. These distinctions cannot 
be justified. 

Our totalisator turnover has fallen pro- 
gressively; this is the “Law of Diminishing 
Returns,” bearing out our contention that 
the 10 per cent. Duty is far too high. If too 
much is taken in tax, all must suffer—the 
patrons, the industry and the Chanceller. 


Duties and iaxes total £2,638,000 for the 
year—and the stockhoklers get £109,000. 
From every 20s. left behind by our patrons, 
the Chancellor takes 13s. “ trouble-free ”; 
after meeting all necessary expenses, the 
stockholders who take the risk get 6d. No 
other form of entertainmen: is subject to any- 
thing approa hing this crushing burden. 


From July Ist, 1949, restrictions on mid- 
week racing have been relaxed; it is too early 
to judge how faz the benefit may offset the 
progressive effect of the Pool Betting Duty, 
but results so far have been encouraging. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of James W. Cook and Company, Limited, 
was held on July 15th in London. 

Mr W. J. Clarke, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 

I present the first consolidated accounts of 
the company. Trading for 1948 has been 
difficult. The parent company’s profit figure 
is £57,386. We are coming into a buyers’ 
market and competition must be expected, 
and in this connection, while we do not want 
10 Cut wages, we do require to see all artificial 
additions to our costs swept away. These 
comprise “ go-slow,” the arbitrary size of 
gangs, the refusal to work with mechanical 
appliances, and boycotts and strikes. The 
scale of pay generally is so good that em- 
ployers are justified in asking for such a 
practice to stop. If this does not happen.it 
will be a sad day for everybody, workmen as 
well as employers. No reproach in this respect 
can lie at the door of the employers, for great 
things are being planned in the matter of 
extension, plant and facilities to bring London 
back to the full might of its power and 
strength, and indeed to surpass it, so that it 
can maintain its position of being the greatest 
port in the world. 

There was the balance of an amount of 
£95,259 10s. 8d. at our disposal and after 
fina] dividend on ordinary shares for last 
year and interim dividends on preference 
shares, etc., we feel justified in recommend- 
ing a final dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 10 per cent., making 12} per cent. for the 
year, and a special bonus of 2) per cent. 
(without deduction of tax) out of capital 
reserves. 


The report was adopted. 
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Statistical Summary 


. | Treasury Bills .... 33,429 Nat. Savings Certs. 500 
For the week ended July 16, 1949, total | 2/5) Dei. Bonde’. "314 | 3%, Det Bonds... 439 


ordimary revenue was /51,240,000, against | Tax Reserve Certs. 105 | Other Debt :-— 


ordinary expenditure of £80,138,000and issues | Other Debt — sate tM reserve ae 
to sinking funds £160,000. Thus, including | wy ate si FS | 
sinking fund allocations of £2,944,000, the vances... 550 | 
| deficit accrued since April lst is £27,291,000 ae Deposit 2,000 
| against a surplus of 184,648,000 for the | “OPPs -" La | iy 
corresponding period a year ago. 45,012 5,945 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


FLOATING DEBT 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS |. SESE A IN DORE 1S hone | BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


JULY 20, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ f 


Notes Issued:- Govt, Debt... ll 015,10 
| In Circulation 1296,681,857 Other Govt. 


' Ways anu In Banke. De- Securities... 1338 
(£ thousand) Treasury Mean- lora | Pattmeat .. 53,565,976 Other Sees... a 
: Esti April April Dat Bill: Advance oat Coin (other 
Revenue 1909-3 Te Week Week tan | than gold)... 12,60 
, to Jended ended Mrabin ol Heeb i. ot F ‘ee 
i Y 1 Depts Eng j _ SSS 000,000 
av ae 4 Me . ; | Gold Coin and 
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| Tacome Tax...... 149) 17,585 21,435 | Apr. +4 2210-0! 2221-4 Ws 
Gaba nce cee <8 105,00 , eo 350 1,000 » 26]2210-0; 2221+) 5927-4 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,00@ 5 2,900 3,600 » 23)2210-0 2236-2 ‘9949- 

| Ee 48, 1,350 1000 30} 2210-0 | 2217-5 >} 9955-° 

| Profits Tax .... 240 1,150 4,000 | 
E.P.T. , 1,100 600 | May 4] 2210-U' 2251-2 D889+2 | 





































Bullion = {at 
| 172s, 3d. per 
OZ. BR2).ccre 


“1350, 247, 835 " 1350,20T 80 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





Other Intand Rev. 1, ee . 44]2210-0 2234-0 115965-> | 
SpecialCoatributn, 25,0 650 500 » 224 2210+0 2244-2 5916+> f 
— — 28} 2210-0 2249-¢ 02 | conta ane f 
| Total Inland Rev. 208550 25,090 32,135 Po Ne 14,953,000 }Govt. 'Sece..:. ANE 
ss June 4} 2210-0, 2245-4 peeive 1) Rettin ps os: .-. yeeeeees | VEE Se os. cis i 
| Customs.......-. 829,650) 248,758 233,914] 13,929 13,67] | ,, 41) 22hu-0| 2247-6 Sost<3 | Public Thin.3- $9.268,445 | ‘Discounts and 
Excise .ae...++. 663,600) 195,800 166,800) 5,800, 4,700 | °, 18} 2210-0! 2257-5 6003-7 | Public Acits.® 11,441,102 | Advances... TAA 
| ee ee Lae | SD 4475-8 6049 2 | H.M lias 8 § DECMTHICS. oo. 23,492 
| Total Customs &! | Specia Acct 2°, 904,643 
) Excisé ......-. 1493250) 444,558 400,714 19,729 18,371 | July 9] 2210-0 2255-2 6063-5 . “a 
| eccnete ae — 2210-0 2288-7 6 Other Deps.: $84,451,857 | 
24 ' Motor Duties. . . 54.0001 6,959 6,48 412. 679 Bankers. W984, 959 Notes. 5.45... Scams 
Surplus Wa ar Stores 44, 20,766 27,904 1,670 Other Accts... 1,445,898 Coin,......0- 4,696, 58 
Surplus Receipts i | a pimps ee 
from Trading... 18,0( ove TREASURY BILLS 445,936,974 445, 936,9 
P.O. (Net Receipts) eve aes ore eos - | “ne * Including Exchegut, Savings Banks, Coumussienes 
Wireless Licences.: 12,006 ee ’ oo ove | (¢ million) of National Debt and D»vidend Accounts 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 Ens ome tt | 
Receipts from 1 i Amount | 
’ Sundry Loans. . 20 00K 4,607 ,00' ont eee j Date ot ommeninsns 
i : Miscell. Receipts. .! 50,000} 21,207 ; 1,467 55 Tender 
$ aa ears ee re tee )itered Avtotted COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
; 28 Total Ord. Rev... 3777750] 930,189 870,450 48, 3,368 51,240 tC million 
Se_r-BaLaNcInG - | July 16 170 0 | 279-7 | 170 OF lo 1-5 48 
Post Office....... 159,630 41,060 41,750} 2,000 2,450 J 1949 ” 1948 | 149 












































































































4 Iucome Tax on |} Apr. J4 |] 170-0 | 298-4 170-0 | 10) 2-6 42 
f E.P.T. Refunds 5,70 2,308 2,328 = 88) 234.| "22 | av0-0 | 2992 | 170-0] do ent 45 July | Jol 
' — {——— —— | . 2] it | wis 170-0] 10 244 45 3 j 
: Tete | ices > | re behapitmienes 
: May 6 | 1T0-. | 518 170° 10 o°2 | Mesen ie eircalatio 88-8 12% 
5 Issues out of the Exch quer | ” 13 170-0 502+ 170+ 10 5°5 44 | N , : in bauking 4 part. ; 
9 to meet payments | » 20] itd 50 170-6 10 5+56 45 ment sees ieiae 1 61S 54 
i (é thousand) | 27 | kdv-u | 288-3 Live Ww 9°49 49 Goveran 
; ‘ Esti- | ; ; nein 19-9749! 
Expenditure mate a” . oe 4 170-¢ 512-8 1706 10 5-28 % . } 9! 
: 1949-5 Week | Week , 10] 170-0) 01-1 170¢0] 10 § 68 44 a ra 
ended | ended | . 1c . , MHOML wn eee e ness ee enees . ee 
le Tuly luty | u + 428°> 10-0 du 5-92 4 Va 1 at per W235 
+i # | 17 | 16 | » 2 i 289°9 | 170+( l0 9°92 47 Banking Dept, :— 
aa t a i July 2 4 179 294-9 17- 1 §+48 46 a nic Aceon ints ; «8-7 TM 
‘ae , §8 1 2% 999 700 0 5% ) ee ome. > OM 
i, Exrenpitert 15 1 170-0., 293-61 170-01 Wo bese 46 Treasury Special Account 5 289.3 am 
o Int. & M an. of ' | | Baus TS cece sevesesever 3 < 9-0 gi-4 
Ne Nat. Debt..... 485,000] 125,059 121,179 5,846 5,938 | —§ On July 15th, applications for bills to be paid on Monday, OUNCTS. eee eeeeeeeseees . waa até 
oF ; * Payments to N. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted POtal. oc ceseesseeeeeees 6 i 
ao Treland....-.., 30,000, 4,996 897 as to about 46 per cent. of the amount applied for at , 7®CUrities:-— . 7 Wee 
A ; ; Other Cons. Fund | £99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher prices were accepted LrOVETNINENt .ceccecensse 6 ie 4 
5? AG Services ....... 12,000) 3,117 4,93 249 250 | in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday Discounts, etc....++. pHs 2.6 255 
i on eae ———. | were aceepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full, £170 Oth ot sctpeeecccepede oF yo +g ST! 
a ; WEEE is <ochles 4o 527,000] 133,171 135,084 6,095 6188 | million (maximum) of Treasury Diils are being offered A ee - = 2 
; Supply Services .. 2781368 608,897 759,714 57,000 73,950 for July 22nd. For the week ended July 23rd the banks Banking agh, TOB.e00 000 ss “1 66 
{ ——— | will be asked tor Treasury deposits to the amount of : es 2.9 th 
r Total Ord, Expd.. 330836 63,095 $0,138 | £50 million (maximum), at 6 months. Proportion”. ..+.+sseees os 
La a Sinking Funds...) ... 169 : 
; ‘ 
ia : Total (excl. Self-| NATIONAL SAVINGS . Government debt is £11,015,100, cay - al £14,5 ot 
tas t Sal. Expd.) ... 33083 > | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million 
AG Bal. Expd.) .. . 330836 63,125 80,298 (f thousand) ellos ek Guay bee 37k 
rag f Secr-BaLancine | Weck Ended Total, 
Ce i Post Office....... 159,6 2,000 2,450 Apr. 1 to 
i : : Iacome Tax on | July 10,) July 9, | July 9, 
bie 4 E.P.T. Refunds 1948 _| 1949 _ | 1949 
i2 5 2) | Savings Certificates 7 GOLD AND SILVER 
Ome ee i a ae AGUS 2 «sins sneak eee 2,100 2,100] 33,600 | 
; After decreasing E xchequer balances by £705,327 to i Repayments ..... 20.0.0 2,850 2, 650 36,550 The re England’s Official yond rice, fr Be 
Peed £2,707,519, the other operations for the week increased | ee | SR Saves Sd. per fine ounce throughos 
Like 4 the gross National Debt by £37,067,854 to £25,358 miftion. pent, SAYINGS 5 +0 sannensnsns y. 730 Dr. 550 r. 2,950 , Spot cash prices were as follows :— 
i} s NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) Receipts........ eeeceecs 
- 3 ! Nil ; Repayments ............ SILVER 
Be: NET ISSUES (£ thousand) | Net 'Savings . 1949 ee ere 
RM i ee ee, A A | | I SOMES wesc cee s on os 
f ; oe ; ~~ ome and Telegraphs............. oe eseeen 750 P.O. and Trustee Savings London iNew You Bombay 
; | Refunds.........., senanees cescesccess OOS Banks :— ounce|per ounce per 100 to 
; Overseas Trade Guarantees.............. beaters s 3 Receipts........ eehasksé 14,066 13,841 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945 S.3(1)......... 4,100 Repayments ............ 13,480 14,959 
Cinematograph Film Production (Special Loans) - 
Was hoses 1949, Sin) ios de stateh sl ¥hosee oa Net Savings ..,......... 


ar Damage Commotion 8 ats ++» 5,000 
Plasate Ack, Acts, ‘6 fete ‘credits, . aS | Total Net Savings......... 


Interest on certificates repaid 
8,716 | Interest accrued on savings 
' _ remaining invested ...... 
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Investment Statistics 


- Company Notes 


Express Dairy. — Consolidated profit of 
Express Dairy after charging £224,788 for 
depreciation amounted to £825,653 and net 
profit after taxation to £316.574 m the vear 
io March 31, 1949. Net current assets were 
£470,246, cash, tax reserve certificates and 
gult-edged totalled £1,043,433 at March 31, 
1949, Consent has been obtained for a bonus 
issue of “A” ordinary shares. 


secured notes 1953-68 which upon issue of 
the debenture capital are converted into 
secured notes. Group Profit, subject to in- 
come tax, for years to December 31st: 1939, 
£129,373; 1947, £775,550; 1948, £831,684. 
Assets at December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, 
£1,413,074; total current assets, £3,017,849; 
net current assets, £1,699,485. 


international Paints.—Reserves of 
£534,500 will be capitalised by the issue of 
2,672,500 4s. ordinary shares in the propor- 


Hammonds Breweries.—Treasury consent 
has been obtained to issue at par £420,000 in 
cumulative 4} per cent £1 preference shares. 


Whitehali Electric investments.—The 
issued preference capital is to be reduced 
from £1,250,000 to £937,500 and the issued 
ordinary capital from £5,000,000 to 
£3,671,875 by repayment out of gilt-edged 
and cash holdings to take £1,640,625. The 
£1 preference shares will be repaid at 25s. 


















































: few per share, and the ordinary shares at par. 
uAse British Rola.—It is expected that the net on of one new share for each share held " 
realisation of assets of British Rola group © August 8. Barbados Fiectric Supply.—Permission 
ne will provide £440,000, including profit to N. Corah.—Shareholders registered on to deal is being sought in the preference 
June 30, 1949. This sum is sufficient to August 8th are to receive one 5s. share for capital of £100,000 in 44 per cent cumulative 
1a repay the £310,000 debenture indebtedness each share held. This scrip bonus issue will {1 preference shares. Capital consists of the 

1350,000,000 of the group leaving £130,000 — the capitalise £311,568 of reserves. above preference ares — ae £700,060 

f secured creditors of British Ro a, Ltd. an ak, oer ‘ in £1 ordinary ares. rofit, subject to 

Celestion, Ltd. against their outstanding etn Oe ae. Pe alinian Dae, $00 taxation, for year ended June 30th: 1939, 

241,855 entitlement of £147,000. No surplus would reserves The issue will ne ee to holders £16,725; 1947, £23,581; 1948, £20,411. 

Hone therefore be available to the shareholders of the {1 “A” ‘ordinary and the Ss. “RB” Assets as at June 30, 1948: Fixed assets, 

Lae of British Rola, Ltd The board —. ordinary stock registered on August 10th. £190,303; total current assets, £95,880; net 
mend that liquidation be proceeded with, current assets, £65,071. 

; Woolcombers. — Treasury approval has 
Bryant and May.——Group trading profit . : y ap 
{ Bryant and May amounted to £1.255,874 been obtained to issue to shareholders New Issue Prices 
6 nyse Peas, Lee ies registered on August 9th two, new {1 ; 
f See rti9.708 tn en ante ordinary stock units for each £1 stock a , a 
, of . 7 het ae tec ; apitalis “$00.000 o ssue ice, 
Le 1949. Group net profit was £501,373. Match rere ag meee wal, coment LI Issue Price fuly. 20, 

i production in the United Kingdom is likely . , Siissianil scene caaleedlasieclin a 35 a 
18,406 to be reduced as a result of the latest cuts in Ferranti.—For every {£3 ordinary stock p pheaweg 8 as ae Bee eek Sar 21/0 |19/10}— 20/4 
Sane allocation of Canadian dollars for timber pur- held shareholders are to receive 5 per cent potccck & Wilcox ............ 57/6 44d. —6d.pm 

chases, according to the chairman. cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares Bate (Wm.) (Holdings), 4/-..... 12/14*| 11/3—11/9 
id Bleach Linen.—Consolidated trading 24 four 10s. ordinary shares. The issue 5 te it rope nen eernces 24/0 | €/9—1/5pm 
ry eke 8 eek ee & will capitalise £700,000 of reserves. The Broken Hill Prop......+e.000. Hee layhnhn anton 
; P wa 3/14—2 
4,696,587 profit of Old Bleach Linen increased from: ; ’ i . Caledon Ship Eng. .......-- * |23/14—25/7 
aes [105,758 to £127,925 in the year to May 31 issued capital will be raised from £800,000 Do, 6% Prebiscocessesses- 23/6 | 21/6—22/ 
445,996,914 , See 2. ne s Y 7 > in 500,000 7 per cent cumulative £1 pre- Cons. Zinc, Pref.........---++- 20/0 | 18/6—19 0 
1949. An increase in sales is reported so far Age = > Guedt Math x . : isis sck sax 37/6 | 1d.—2d.pm 
— in the current year ference shares and £300,000 ordinary shates  jiomer-Porter Paints, Pref...... 21/6* | 21/0—22/0 
— to £1,500,000 by issuing £500,000 of the ~ Ha Ord. Ble agireescees 10/9*| 10/3—11/3 

s and £200.000 Hindley (Holdings), 5/-........ / / / 
Capital Issues Of ordinary Capita yy the Come Pr | a0 | BYE 21 

- e lord, S/-....... se eeeeeceees / 1 / 3/ 

: cray's Carpets and Textiles.—Lists will _. P@ttorint (jewellers, sportswear)—Applica- Joka' fea (fully Paid) +e-------) 30/0 | 33/0240 
open and close on July 25th for the issue of om has been made to deal in £139,700 5 Tichigs, 440% Prefs 220 20/0 | 20/9—21/0 
£750,000 4} oer cent first debenture stock. Pet .ceat cumulative {£1 preference shares. Lister, R. A, oa ceess Lxaied tat 65/ 3/3—3/9pm 

ine ee 1968, at £100 1 er cent, Share capital con. Capital consists of £194,263 in the above Palrohi 572 Ui ron. icpdi| 05/0 | 29e—se 
july Jot nad £1,626 in io {1 066.255 ge naa preference shares and £54,563 in £1 ordinary ¢/0G.14 Fireworks, Pref ee 21 (3° 20/3—20/9 
qa a.) _ p . impson Leathers, 5/-.....+++- 

Se cumulative {1 preference shares and £560,000 =m oe Se a piel C1 peepee: 210 | 19/0-19/9 

' in 5s. ordinary shares. In addition to the Coldthorpes (Chemists).—Permission is tTeieph. & Gen. Trust, 34% Deb.) 1014* | _ 101-103 

1288-8129 loan capital about to be issued there is being obtained to deal in the capital of Trinidad Petroleum, Pref.......!  22/ 23/0—23/6 _ 

61-5, SB outstanding £500,000 in 4} per cent un- £50,000 in 1s. ordinary shares. * Placing. 
1390-9 191 
oe et 
em SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 

; #7 i appear in the Supplement. Unilever Group ; Boots Pure Drug ; Lewis Berger & Sons ; C. C. Wakefield. 

2 shee | t xTOSS ; i 1 ' 

9, 2893 NY | | Pri Price, | Yield, | Yield Prices, || Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield 

39-0, git Year 149 | . . Price, ae Peek ik a ceras Year 1949 | " , i ’ ral 

: av-8 a4 Jan. Ho July 201 Name of Security July 15, July, 20, July 20, | July 20, | pan, I-july 20 | Dividends Name of Security July 13, | July 20, wy 20, 

332 7 wee “Tigh | Low | \| | | n) | High | Low | (a) @) | 

6 ‘a Pr ~ - , ' . 

1 11-6 ib i SH FUND i i%£ s. d, s. d ies wee ; 

22-6 355 10H | 100} |War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51/ 100) | 100% 06 7 3}1 8 4 | % % || OTHER SECURITIES '£ sd. 

: ua a 994% |Exch. Bonds if, Feb. 15, 1950 100 a 100 | 0 91IL} 1 3 9] 1064 99% | 7 Australia 33% 1965-69..... sles -” \2 6 Oi 

1 66:3) oe juz “00h |War Bonds 2}% Mar. 1, 1951-53) 1 i 1008 (014 1)/2 1ll4l | \Birmingham 2$%, 1955-57. . . aH 9! 

y th hey \War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 100 100 | 0712 6 54 6 eh ; 8 cj) 80 ¢|\Angio-American Corp., 10/-. & 316 0 

9 3-4 iat ‘War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1,1952)| 100% | 100% | 117 51310 3] 9 | 5 @| 25 }|\Angio-Iranian Oil, {1...... 7 iyxd 4 0 0 

99} |War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56 994xd 99fgxd' 1 7 9} 210 14 80/3 69/6 5 @| 10 6 Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1...|} 72/ 12/- |4 3 4 

erm” 14% | 100 \Funding 249 June 15, 1952-57.., 101k | 101) «6 1 «8 «01 2122114 82/6; 69/6 | Pld ¢ Sot ¢ | Asser: Bort.Com Ged Stk. £1 15/9 13/6 |6 2 3 

ital £14,555 08 101 Nat. Def. 3°, July 15, 1954-58.. 101 xd 101 1 9 4/| 216 24 33/10) 22/6 | 40 ¢| 40 c¢ \AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5/-| 23/44 | 24/- (8 6 8 

ition to fh M64 | 101} War Loan 3°, Oct. 15, 1955-59... 102} | 102 1 8 8|216 24 81/-| 70/6) 7 6 |'Barclays Bank, Ord, ‘B’ {1.}| _73/- 72/6xd 317 3 

me = Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65| 100xd | 994xd 113 1] 3 0 Of 181/9 | 142/6 || t25 @ e @ ||Bass Ratcliff, Ord. {1...... 148/- | 151/3 | 3 6 3t 
| 98% Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61..| 99% | 99h | 1 910] 213 14 103/9| 9/6) 8a b [British Oxygen, £1....|| 92/9 “oe \4 6 0 
ut Funding 3%, April 15, 1959-69... 100} | 100} | 11211/3 0 54 38/9) 33/14) 7; § © |\Courtaulds, Ord. {1 ....... _ /9 4 8 
15p | 108} | Punding 4°, May 1, 1960-90....| 110. | 1108 (1 4 4/219 34 30/-| 24/9) 2c] Tha [Distillers Co., Ord 4... 26/74 | 26/9 \4 2 3 
13H | Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70.| 100% | 999 114 0|3 1109 S/-| 27/9, 8 €| 8 € Dorman Long, Ord. {1..... 28/9 29/- | 510 4 
St | Sav. Bonds 24° May 1, 1964-67.)| 95 9} | 114 1/217 89 T7/- | GO/- | 15 ¢ 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ei. wy 63/6 + 6 
MME Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76 112 | 1128 61 7 «LL 3 1 6 49/44 43/14) 3 a] 7b |imp.Chem. Ind.,Ord. Stk. £1 {- 44/- 10 11 
| 97% | Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15,1965-75.| 98 &xd 97jxd 115 1/3 2 44 6% | 4% | Ibe 18} b Imperial Tobacco, {1...... | i 5e 16 6 5 
wont | 124 \Consols 4% (aiter Feb. 1, 1957)..|| 106xd | 106xd, 1 7 0} 3 1 8] 47/3) 32/6) 10 €] 10 © 'Lancs. Cotton, Stk, ay H/S | 34/3 |5 16 9 
100} Conv. 34°, (after Apr. 1, 1961)..| 102 | 102 |115 10/3 8 1} $1/6) 43/6 |) 10 ¢} 10 ¢) Lever & Unilever, Ord. {1.. 46/10}, 45/-xd) 4 8 11 
a) | 7 reas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1 1975)| 743 | 74 | 117 413 8 3] 61/6} 52/6) 10 ¢| 15 ¢ London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1) 58/6 | 57/6 |5 4 4 
91 Treas. Stk. 3°, fafter Apr.5,1966)./| 92f | 92 11136 1/3 510] 53/6, 36/3) Tha 174} | P’chin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-/| 39/9 | 39/-xd 6 8 2 
at % | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96 95 95} 116 2/3 4 64 52/3 43/44 12 @| 4 bP. & O., Def. Stk. {1...... | 4/3 | 4/- |5 2 Qs 
& 13} |\Consols 24%," ,’° | 7% 74, 61161113 7 3 fe | 31g |) 177 ye) +772, Prudential, ‘A’ {1......... | } 31 2 9 Hs 
91% Brit, El. 3°2 Ga. Apr. 1, 1968-73 | 3 2 24 57/9| §2/9|| l2he| 12} ¢ \Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. {1.|' 53/44 | 53/3 | 413 9 
%> Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73. 99; |114 5 ‘Ste 

way | at Brit. EL. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 | at 98h 1735 3/3 3 24 18/9 | 58/9 |) @| $5 6 |\“Shell” T aay 63/9 | 65/- |2 6 2 
% Brit. Tpt, 5° ” 1978-88 | 34 84 6 | 12bb @ Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. £1. . 53 5479 

pt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88 95 9% 116 8 | 
% | Brit. Tpt. 36% Gd.Apr. 1) 1968-73. 99 983 | 11410'3 2 74 87/-| 69/-| 1lbd a Turner & Newall, Ord.Stk.f1) 74/- | 74/6 | 4 0 6 
$3 _'Brit. Gas Gd. 3%, May I, 1990-95) 4} 1116 1013 5 24 85/9) 77/3) 65 6) 15 a | Woolworth (F. W.), Ord. 8/-/ $0/6xd) 80/6 | 4 6 11 

Redemption yields 





On stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five 
Tetean ted out on the assumption that they ‘will be repaid at the earliest date. 


i Int. paid half- ki T liest 
Will be Yiekls on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying (a) Interim. (0) Final. (ce) Whole year. (d) paid yearly. (e) To ear 


over 3 per cent 


tllowing t the latest date (marked ‘f). (mn) Net yields are calcu er Plus tax free bores : 
for tax at %. in £ = * Assumed evanes ti 15 youn é months. ih, Fe ad 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... - ns oa .. & 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. “a a sie a 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward --. £3,183, 107 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1949 ed i .., £94,056,40 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w 


'B.W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


Established 1858 





DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT BUSINESS IN CANADA? (QS 


if you're thinking of going to Canada, or doing business there, 
consult this Bank first. Throngh our branches across Canada 
we can help you get established or supply you with helpful 
information on business conditions. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 350 Branches across Canada in Jamaica Cuba, Puerto Riro 
Dominican Republic. and London, England; an Agency in New York 
and Correspondents throughout the world 





a 








Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 





Head Office : De Branches throughout smn 7! eh ae a le 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND BA A AE aS 
€sTo 1825 
We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedie Street, London, E02 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 








ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 248 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent, 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 at ~ Fae of Pa aoe ee een whee the paid-u 
Al wecoet EXCEEOS Stock of the bank, has been DECLARED for the three months ending 
azsers cxeeen . comtaen ane August 31, 1949, and will be PAYABLE at the bank and its brane 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £198 000,000 on and after September 1, 1949, to shareholders of record July 30, 190 
ME Rete By Order of the Board, 
j E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager, 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2.) July 13, 1949. 








AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED pert eee 
At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held or Tuesday, July 12, THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 


the following sesoht ton wah passed; aan ‘om ACCOUNTANTS 
That an Interim Dividend be paid on the 3ist August, 1949, on the ie eae : a 
£375,000 Ordinary Stock at the Gate of 5 per om. a tual, less wax, DECEMBER, 1919 EXAMINATIONS 
and that the Ordinary Stock Transfer Books of the Company be The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
‘ closed from the 6th August to the 20th August, 1949, both dates -XAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tuesday, W 
inclusive. By Order of the Board, and Thursday, the 6th, 7th and 8th December next, in A 
: H. C. RYAN, Director-Secretary. selfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Grantham, July 12, 1949. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchestet, 
— ee aE Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield, and at sath 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG other Centres, if any, as circumstances may “warrant. ( 
Entries must be received not later than October 1, 1949, at th 
al 33 PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952. offices of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, W.C.L 





NOTICE is hereby given in order to prepare the Warrants for 

interest due September Ist next, the BALANCES of the several ] RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY.—Applications are invited 

+ Accounts in the abovementioned Stock will be struck on the night for the post of ANALYTICAL OFFICER in the Specification and 
of the 2nd August, and that on and after the 8rd August the stock Contracts Section of the Generation (Construction) Department 





4 will be transferable ex-dividend ie : the Authority's Headquarters in London. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), The duties will consist of breaking down, assessment and oi 
(Registrar of the above stock). parison of tendered prices for a wide variety of Power Station plant 
a ROBERT. WHYTE, Manager. info convenient form, and the drawing therefrom of useful data ® 
‘ Circus Place, London Walt, £.C.2. July 41, 149, inferences, Applicants. should have a good technical back 
4 ‘ _ nee a — knowledge of Power Gration plant and 
} . * aithough, in additior ‘commercial experienc y re . 
:? $ é ‘HROPSHIRE HOME, problem children, adolescents run as a family The Sainte er ia aetel <pe ee oe Be eae 
a KJ group require well edueated man aged 25-40 experienced with such organisations as are appropriate “will be within the 
ve difficult youths. Capable of teaching general knowledge, help school E864 18s, Od.-£1,127 8s. Od. per annum. the point of entry 
+ work, games, training metal work. favour community life. Also 2 patrons - | a . the point of « 
14 7 H ‘Sans aoe ee aa ae + re dependent on age and experience, 
La required educated woman capable of cooking for 25 who can utilise Forms of application may be obtained from D. Moffat. 


this work for education and strengthen the family atmosphere. 
Please apply with full details: Westhope Manor, Craven Arms, 
Shropshire. 


of Establishmenis, British Electricty House, Great Portland. Sire 
London, W.1, and should be returned to him, giving full part 

of present salary, qualifications and experience. The closing date 
the receipt of applications is August 2, 1949. Please quote 
reference AWB/18, 


Orr 


; k PPLES: Worcester, Cox, Superb, Bramley. Selected and des- 
t bd patched direct to you from the orchard. Send P.C. for order 
form to Little Whatmans, Biddenden, Kent. 


XECUTIVE, 34, A.M.LC.E., holding exceptional position om 


leading to Directorship, in smaller engineering / manufactures 








~Saetea 






















i SS — ’ 4 in very large firm seeks DIRECTORSHIP, or MANAGE 
i i i 
. j ! concern, Box 172, 
(iF  NORANDA MINES LIMITED | 
by | eee NOTICE | — o the American news magazine, bringing you up-to 
, F Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar late Amerie jie sas railable 
i ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been | v2 a ga ie te rsp yao = Aver. or smott 
; i declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable week-end reading here, thanks to air delivery. On sale in 
os ee ie ; | September 15, 1949, to shareholders of record at the close of | English cities each Saturday. Bay NEWSWEEK at any bookstel 
if toa business August 15, 1949. ae , 
fied it Toronto, By Order of the Board, i] | OF newsagent—Is. Gd. per copy. : 
ei 3 July 13, 1949. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. a e 
ii =i i OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 221 a 


ih ica ac in pees mappa estas pag seine psa nese ig SRG eirk sts Ly bei sist ena! se ba — 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tus Econo Newse Lo. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, og veh. - Torerdey. Fel 23, 1998. 
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